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India at Stake 


POWERFUL Japanese fleet is ranging the Indian 

Ocean, and serious losses have been suffered by 
the British Navy. Two cruisers and an aircraft-carrier 
have been sunk. On land, in Burma, the Japanese 
advance continues. Refugees from Burma are pouring into 
India, and a large part of the population of Madras has 
been evacuated. The sea supply routes and industrial 
areas of eastern India are within enemy range. This is the 
background for the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps to win 
Indian agreement for the British Government’s draft 
proposals for Indian freedom after the war. 

The Lord Privy Seal, by his courage, patience and 
ingenuity in the negotiations, has amply earned the high 
ttibute which the Prime Minister paid in the Commons 
#1 Monday. Two clear gains have been achieved by his 
Mission. The responsibility for India’s future has been 
Placed squarely upon the Indians themselves, and the 
support of United States opinion for Britain’s motives 
has been all but unanimously won. The problem now is 
the grim task of defence. Inevitably, this responsibility 
temains with the British Government and the combined 
©mmand of the United Nations. None of the arguments 
of the Indian Congress in favour of a transfer of defence 
powers in mid-spate was substantially more than an impro- 
Yieed reason for not accepting the wider responsibility 





for India’s political destiny, a responsibility which Indian 
nationalists vehemently claim but are still unprepared 
to assume. 

Indeed, the main fact which emerges from the failure 
of Sir Stafford’s mission is that the chief politicians of 
India, Moslem and Hindu, are neither ready nor willing 
to take on the duties they have asked for. Immediately, 
the responsibility for their refusal must rest upon them; 
Sir Stafford Cripps has spoken of a “critical and un- 
constructive” attitude. But, more deeply, it is only the 
latest evil fruit of a regime of mutual distrust, for which 
British politicians and officials have been in the past as re- 
sponsible as they. Although the draft proposals came 
“ unitedly ” from the whole British Cabinet, Sir Stafford 
Cripps failed to convince the Indian leaders, as the pro- 
posals did convince opinion in both Britain and the United 
States, that they represented a real change of heart on the 
part of either the British Government or the Government 
of India. They accepted his sincerity without being per- 
suaded of the sincerity of his colleagues. They were 
obsessed by the knowledge that, when he departed, they 
would have to treat again with the India Office, which 
they regard as the symbol of their “ servitude,” and with 
the Viceregal Lodge. Since the talks broke down, both 
Dr Azad and Pandit Nehru have spoken bitter and un- 
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friendly words which reveal this lack of confidence—in 
addition to some uneasiness about the part they them- 
selves have played. 

There is no need to regard this failure as final or 
disastrous. On the British side, there will be no going 
back in the future upon the offer which has just been 
turned down: this country and its people will have neither 
the will nor the means to act vengefully. Expediency 
requires that no step should now be neglected to dissolve 
the distrust of British institutions and personalities which 
continues to clog Indian thinking. The suggestion that, 
at an appropriate moment, the India Office might be 
brought within the ambit of the Dominions Office, and 
that the next Viceroy should be chosen with a special 
view to Indian confidence, comes from sober and fair- 
minded British observers. On the Indian side, their 
leaders must come to an agreement in the task 
which is theirs, and theirs alone, or split their peoples 
from within. Meanwhile, the task, for all parties, is to see 
that India is not slain from without. Pandit Nehru has 
proclaimed in unmeasured terms that India will fight and 
spare no expedient to repel the invader. Mr Gandhi has 
counselled his followers to resist the Japanese, non- 
violently ; and there has never been any doubt about the 
readiness of India’s Moslems to catch at their martial 
past in a new resistance. Sir Stafford Cripps is hopeful, 
both about the long-term chance of the Indians taking up 
their political burden with due responsibility and about 
the short-term certainty that no appreciable section of the 
Indians will wish to seek peace with the aggressor. 

In short, the will to defend India will not be lacking 
simply because this bid for fuller co-operation has not 
succeeded. Success in the negotiations would undoubtedly 
have aided the cause of India and the Allies by rallying 
the fearful and winning over the doubtful ; but failure 
need not be a fatal hindrance. Now, as before, it is the 
means of defence, and not the readiness to fight, that 
counts most. Are the resources available to drive off the 
Japanese? India is an enormous sub-continent with many 
riches ; but, per head of the population, it is outstand- 
ingly poor. There is only a small margin of labour and 
materials and equipment to spare for the needs of war 
from the bare task of subsistence. India’s strength cannot 
be measured by its manpower. The great justification for 
the refusal of the British Government—and Allied 
opinion—to hand over the direction of Indian defence, is 
that the means of defending India, the weapons, the air- 
craft and the fighting ships, must mainly come, not from 
India, but from India’s friends across the oceans. There 
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is no lack of recruits in India itself for the fighting forces, 
The lack is of means to equip them ; and, as in ey 
other theatre of Eastern war, the issue will turn upon the 
ability of the United Nations to marshal and deploy forces 
of the right size and the right composition in the right 
place at the right time. In this sense, it is true to say that 
India will be saved, not in Delhi, but in London ang 
Washington. 

To say this is not to minimise the great part that the 
Indian people themselves can play, and must play, in their 
self-defence. If they were actively hostile to Britain and 
the United Nations, it would open up the gravest of perils, 
But there is every sign that the exact contrary will be the 
case. The individual Indian peasant can do very little 
indeed to turn the tide of war. But what he can do, he 
will do: and it would be as hard for Japan to arm and 
make effective scattered quislings as it will be for 
Britain to equip the vast loyal majority—loyal not 
much to Britain as to their own country, their own 
countryside, their own homes and their own families. The 
British Government did not make its offer in the belief 
that the peoples of India could meet and throw back the 
Japanese by their own resources. The hope was that 
responsible Indians would be prepared to take on the duty 
and privilege of sharing in the conduct of this great battle 
for the world’s and India’s future; primarily, the 
offer sprang from the conscience of the British people— 
and the whole free world. 

Mr Gandhi called the offer a post-dated cheque. If it 
was post-dated, it was also blank. It imposed no forms 
of government upon the Indians which they would not 
work out and accept for themselves. It was honest, 
generous, and backed by the whole British people. In 
time, if Indian Nationalism is built on more than sand, 
they will discover the chance they are spurning. The 
cheque will be cashed: and it may be that, when they 
come to spend their new political assets in their own way, 
the leaders of India will find that the model of the Ameri- 
can constitution, with its federated states, its elected 
executive and its checks and balances, is more appropriate 
to the peculiar problems of their country than the par- 
liamentary models which, too often perhaps, have been 
exhibited as exemplars by well-wishers in this country. It 
will be for them to choose. Meanwhile, as they think 
again after the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps, they 
will discover, and no doubt take up, the heavy burden 
of guiding, calming and aiding the vast millions who 
look to them for leadership in the harsh ordeal which 
lies ahead of them all. 


Plan for Coal 


N article last week discussed the reasons for the 

present sorry state of affairs, in which, for the first 
time in modern history, Great Britain is unable to supply 
its own requirements of coal. The basic reason for the 
shortage was found to lie in the shrinkage and deteriora- 
tion of the industry’s labour force. But it was also shown 
that neither the mine owners nor the Mines Department 
had taken sufficiently effective steps to mobilise the 
industry for its wartime responsibilities. This second 
article is concerned with the form that the mobilisation 
should take. 

Since the main cause of the shortage is the reduced 
number of miners and their lower output per man-shift, 
it is Obvious that an increase in numbers and in output 
per head must take a central place in the remedy. An 
increase of no more than one hundredweight per person 
per shift (the present figure ranges from about 20 cwt to 
nearly 30 cwt per man shift) would add between 9 and 
10 million tons per annum to output. The addition to the 
labour force of between 30,000 and 40,000 men would 
have the same effect. Either measure separately would 


probably—and the two together would certainly—solve the 
difficulty, at least for the time being. But it would be 
futile to ask the men for the extra effort (probably involv- 
ing longer hours) and equally futile to ask the Army 
for the release of so many men, until every reasonable 
proof had been given that the industry was operating at 
maximum efficiency. Proposals are therefore required 
under three heads. First, there must be such an organist 
tion of the producing side as will make the most of exist- 
ing resources. Secondly, there must be such an orgamisa- 
tion of the distributing side as will ensure that demand is 
not wastefully inflated, and that the most important needs 
are met first. And only when these two requirements 
have been achieved can proposals properly be made affect- 
ing the labour force. As is obvious, no more than the 
barest outline can be given here ; the details would be 
manifold and obstinate. 

On the production side, it is difficult to resist the com 
clusion that the main line of action should be towards the 
integration of production in each district or sub-district 
The amalgamation of mines has been a part of Gover 
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ment policy, at least since the Act of 1930, even though 
it has been successively deferred hitherto ; and it seems 
probable that, at least in the circumstances of wartime, 
something even more drastic than the merging of indi- 
yidual undertakings is required. If, in each district, the 
Coal Supplies Officer were given full executive powers 
and instructed to regard the labour force, the collieries, 
the managers, the equipment, the transport and the sup- 
plies of the whole district as being pooled and at his 
disposal, to be used for the sole purpose of raising pro- 
duction to the maximum, it is almost certain that an 
increased output could be obtained. Before this could 
be done, it would, of course, be necessary to remove the 
connection between any one owner’s income and the 
output of his colliery. Some sort of financial pooling—at 
the least—would have to be set up, so that it would 
become a matter of indifference to each owner whether 
or not his mine was prejudiced in the interests of the 
whole district. This, however, should not be an impossible 
condition to achieve, once the obstacle of the owners’ 
resistance were overcome. If the district were regarded as 
a technical unit, it would be possible to concentrate 
production in the mines where output is highest, to dis- 
tribute the available labour where it can be used most 
economically (bearing in mind the necessity of pro- 
viding transport if miners are put to work away from their 
homes) and to promote the most competent managers. It 
goes almost without saying that an organisation of 
this type could not be entrusted to a representative 
board or committee, such as the Mineworkers’ Federation 
has just once more proposed. Disinterested efficiency 
would require administration by a single responsible and 
competent officer, and one of the few pieces of good 
fortune that the industry enjoys is the existence of a sub- 
stantial number of highly qualified professional mining 
engineers from whom a satisfactory selection could be 
made. 

On the distribution side also, there would seem to be 
anecessity of a substantial degree of pooling of operations. 
The prescription is the same as has been applied in many 
other industries with success—standardisation of grades ; 
fixing of margins; strict apportionment of supplies ; 
equalisation of transport costs. There is no reason to 
believe that the task is any more difficult than the organ- 
isation of, say, the meat trade. But only when the whole 
trade is thus brought under control will it be possible 
to ensure that the proper priorities are observed with the 
maximum economy of transport. 

When these two tasks have been put in hand, there 
will be an overwhelming case for returning to the charge 
in respect of the labour force. If there were still difficulty 
in meeting the demand, the Army could then be required 
to release a few thousand skilled coal-getters. With the 
removal of any suspicion that increased effort on the 
miners’ part merely accrued to the owners’ profit, the 
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unions and their members could be asked to assume 
real responsibility for reducing absenteeism. If all else 
failed, the taboo might be lifted from the question of 
longer hours. In short, the often repeated assertion that 
labour would work far more efficiently if the profit motive 
were removed could be put to the test. 


Would this policy amount to nationalisation of the 
industry? If nationalisation is to be interpreted literally, 
it would not ; the policy here sketched would bear little 
resemblance to the plans for consolidation of the whole 
industry under a single political or syndicalist control 
which have so often been put forward by the Labour 
Party. But if “ nationalisation ” is interpreted in the wider 
sense as meaning merely “public ownership,” then it 
must be answered that the policy outlined above comes 
very close to temporary socialisation of the industry by 
districts for the duration of the war. There is no reason 
whatever to be frightened of such words. It is over 
twenty years since nationalisation of the industry was 
recommended by the chairman of a Royal Commission, 
and everyone who has ever committed himself to the 
belief that some extension of public ownership and control 
was either desirable or inevitable must have placed the 
mining industry near the top of his mental tist. Indeed, the 
more appropriate question is not whether it is necessary 
to shy away from the temporary assumption by the 
Government of technical and financial responsibility for 
the conduct of the industry, but whether it would not 
be better to finish the job now and carry through a 
permanent socialisation. If the mineowners are to be 
bought out at any time in the next decade or two, it 
would be an economy of effort to have to tackle the fear- 
some problems of valuation only once, instead of twice, 
once for determining wartime income, and the second 
time for assessing permanent compensation. On the other 
hand, to attempt nationalisation now would assuredly raise 
accusations of a breach of the political truce, not all of 
which could be stilled by parading the technical 
arguments. The matter must probably turn on an estimate 
of the views that the public is likely to hold towards the 
industry after the war. To most observers it would seem 
almost certain that the coming years will see an extension 
of public control over industry in general, and equally 
certain thaf, not merely coal, but the whole complex of 
fuel and power, will be one of the first of the problems 
that the state will feel impelled to tackle. But, in the 
nature of the case, these cannot be matters of certainty. 

On balance, the conclusion would seem to be that there 
is a very substantial case for the permanent socialisation 
of the industry in the near future. But far more important 
and urgent is the present necessity of losing no more 
time in giving the whole industry a wartime organisation 
in which every other consideration can be subordinated 
to that of producing enough coal for the nation’s war 
industries. 
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WAR FINANCE 


Sir Kingsley Wood’s Budget speech, and the documents issued with it, provide the opportunity for a 
detailed review of an area far larger than is usually comprehended within the Budget. The following 
pages present an attempt to cover this wide field. Four articles deal—with the speech as a whole; with 
the Budget accounts; with the national income; and with the sources of war finance. The tables of the 
White Paper and figures of revenue and expenditure are reprinted on pages 531 and 532. It has not been 
possible, in the time, to include a review of the additional White Paper entitled “ The Taxation of Wage 

Earners.” 


1.—An ‘Orthodox ”’ Budget 


HE review of Sir Kingsley Wood’s first war Budget 
in these columns a year ago concluded with the 
judgment that it was “one which, in its qualitative 


aspects, can be greeted with almost unqualified 
enthusiasm . . . even if scepticism about its quan- 
titative details still obstinately lingers.” A year 


later, the judgment on Sir Kingsley’s second Budget 
must be substantially the same—though with some 
modification of the emphasis. The “enthusiasm ” 
of a year ago was engendered by the spectacle of 
a Chancellor fitting his budgetary proposals into a 
coherent framework of the war economy as a whole, and 
backing up his opinions with an unexampled wealth of 
statistical detail. This year, it no longer seems quite so 
miraculous that Chancellors of the Exchequer should 
follow commonsense procedures, and the gratitude that 
is felt for the second (enlarged and improved) edition 
of the White Paper is very much less than the disappoint- 
ment that would have been created if Sir Kingsley had 
failed to follow his own admirable precedent. Doubtless 
this is unjust to the Chancellor, but it is only natural. 
Among those who had never known anything but jerry- 
building, the appearance of architect-designed houses 
would, in the first year, excite a certain amount of grati- 
tude and enthusiasm. But in the second year, it might 
become apparent that even architects can design houses 
that are less than perfect. ; 

The criticisms of the Budget will fall under three 
main heads. First, there are signs in its make-up of the 
old and familiar sin of under-estimation. Some reasons 
are given in the fourth article of this group for suspecting 
the existence of a substantial inflationary “ gap” in the 
year just ended. For the forthcoming year, the Chancellor 
has built his proposals on the assumption that supply 
service expenditure will be a few millions below the 
annual rate actually achieved in the quarter January 


to March, 1942. Moreover, he has assumed that domestic 
disinvestment will be as large in 1942 as in 1941, in spite 
of the heavy depletion of private stocks already accom- 
plished and the small amount still remaining. Both 
assumptions err on the side of optimism, and if either 
of them proves to be unjustified, the “gap” will be 
widened. Secondly, the Chancellor’s omission to under- 
take any far-reaching reform of the income tax is already 
attracting criticism, although it remains to be seen whether 
the critics will modify their position when they have 
had an opportunity of studying the Inland Revenue’s 
case, as presented in a special White Paper. Thirdly, 
there will be those who regret that the Chancellor did not 
announce some sweeping and dramatic plan for placing 
finance at the service of production. But, as was 
suggested in The Economist last week, it would be 
easier to pronounce a judgment on this view if it were 
made clearer precisely what, other than the remission 
of taxation, is involved in it. 

These criticisms do not deal with unimportant matters, 
But neither do they substantially detract from the favour- 
able verdict that must be pronounced on the conduct of 
the nation’s finances. Basically, the position is as sound 
as can reasonably be expected in the middle of such an 
upheaval. It is far sounder, with far more excuse for 
failure, than at this period of the last war. There are, 
moreover, detailed grounds for satisfaction in the Budget 
proposals—in the careful and deliberate distinction 
between the subsidised necessaries and the very heavily 
taxed luxuries, in the formalisation of the post-war rebate 
on and EPT, in the concession to married women’s 
earnings. 

This has been an orthodox and unexciting Budget. And 
if Sir Kingsley Wood finds that judgment disappointing, 
he must console himself that the new orthodoxy is only 
twelve months old and is of his own creating. 


2.—The Budget Accounts 


THE shortage of space and the wealth of more important 
information contained in the official documents issued with 
the Budget combine to prevent the usual detailed summary 
of the Budget accounts. The following notes, however, 
record the salient details: 


Lend-Lease Supplies.—The assistance given to all coun- 
tries up to the end of February amounted to not far short 
of £650 millions. More recent returns indicate that Lend- 
Lease is now running at {100 millions per month and 
that assistance to the United Kingdom up to March 3Ist 
was likely to reach £600 millions. 


Subsidies cost the Exchequer £125 millions in 1941. 
The cost. must be expected to be higher in 1942 owing to 
higher agricultural prices and a rising tendency in over- 
seas markets. 


Income Tax.—Several minor changes were announced. 
(1) The concession given to wage-earners in last year’s 
Finance Act allowing up to fro for travelling expenses 
“where it could be established that, owing to the war, their 
place of residence had changed and their travelling 
expenses increased” is to be extended to all earned 





incomes. (2) The method of charging farmers’ profits on 
Schedule D (i.e., on the actual profits) is to be extended 
from those occupying land of an annual value of over £300 
to those over £100. For those under £100 the assessment 
under Schedule B is to be three times the annual value 
unless it can be proved that actual profits are lower. This 
will bring in £3 millions this year and £7 millions in a full 
year. (3) The minimum amounts of weekly income which 
are exempt from collection of tax at the source are to be 
raised to £2 for the single taxpayer, £3 for a married mal, 
£4 with one “child and £5 with two or more children. 
(4) In seasonal industries the five summer months are @ 
rank as one-half of the year for tax purposes and the seven 
winter months as the other half (or vice versa). (5) The 
interval between the end of the period of assessment and 
the beginning of the period of payment is to be extended 
from three months to four, causing a non-recurring “tx 
holiday” in July, 1942. (6) The maximum figure of the 
additional allowance for married women’s earnings (nine 
tenths of the earnings) is raised from £45 to £80. This 
cost £5 millions this year and £25 millions in a full yea. 
(7) There is to be a simpler form for wage-earners’ returns. 
(8) Certificates will be issued for post-war credits. 
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EPT.—The post-war credit is to be made statutory- 
“subject only to its not being used for dividends or for 
the issue of bonus shares.” It will presumably still be 
subject to income tax at the rate then prevailing. 

1942-43 Prospects.—Expenditure is estimated at £5,286 
millions. Votes of credit are put at £4,500 millions. The 
assistance being given by Canada will be brought in as 
a cash receipt. The grand aggregate of resources at our 


* disposal (including Lend-Lease supplies) will probably 


exceed £6,500 millions, compared with £4,000 millions in 
1940-41 and not less than £5,500 millions in 1941-42. The 
amount requiring domestic financing will be £4,500 millions, 
of which £2,400 millions should be provided from domestic 
revenue and £2,100 millions from other sources. 

Prospective Deficit—On the existing basis of taxation, 
the yield of Customs and Excise would be £59 millions 
down. Total revenue would be £2,244 millions, leaving a 
deficit of £156 millions below the target. Utility clothing 
and boots and shoes would, at a later date, be exempted 
from Purchase Tax, costing another £10 millions this year 
and {15 millions in a full year. No further increases in 
direct taxation were practicable this year ; to take the whole 
of the excess of incomes over £2,000 would yield only 
£30 millions. 

Increased Duties —On beer (expenditure on which is 
£330 millions a year) the duty is increased by an amount 
equivalent to 2d. per pint of average gravity. On spirits, 
the increase is £2 per proof gallon, equivalent to 4s. 8d. 
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per bottle of whisky. The basic duties on wine of 8s. per 
gallon on foreign and 6s. per gallon on Empire light wines 
are both increased by 6s.; on heavy or sweet wines the 
corresponding figures are 16s., 12s. and 12s. respectively. 
On tobacco, the increase is 10s. per lb., equivalent to 6}d.- 
7id. per ounce and to 3d. per packet of ro standard 
cigarettes. Expenditure on tobacco is now £340 millions a 
year. The increase will not apply to tobacco supplied 
through Service canteens up to the present quantity. The 
rates of entertainments duty are doubled except those on 
seats selling for not more than 7d. On a wide range of 
“luxury ” goods, the rate of Purchase Tax is to be doubled 
to 663 per cent of the wholesale value. The yield of these 
increases will be :— 


(£ millions) 


RN er ie argh, We are a ee ra 42-0 48 -0 
SING Sa hack Soe tase rs 14-0 15-0 
this ad un cee ket setae 4 2-0 2:2 
Tobacco ........ pee ara 90 -O 90 -O 
Entertainments .............. 12-0 14-0 
Purchase tax...........cee: ; 10-0 10-0 

I ii wuiiatVearee ties 170-0 179 -2 


These changes, together with the changes in income tax 
and the exemption of utility clothing from Purchase Tax, 
bring the total domestic revenue to £2,402 millions. 


3.—The National Income 


THE starting point for any discussion of the economics of 
war must necessarily be the national income. The proposi- 
tion could almost be generalised to cover peacetime econo- 
mics, too, but there is not then the same overriding concern 
with the limits of productivity as there is when the nation 
is deliberately straining its resources to the furthest attain- 
able degree. The national income, the measure of the total 
production of the community, is the dividend that has to 
be split between the essential. civil requirements of the 
population and the needs of war. 

Unfortunately, the words “national income” may 
mean very different things in different countries. There 
is, to begin with, the controversy whether a deduction 
should be made from the apparent total of all individual in- 
comes for indirect taxes. For example, Sir Kingsley Wood 
has this week increased customs and excise duties by 
£160 millions a year ; this sum will be added to prices, 
and, if no adjustment were made, would increase the 
national income by an equivalent amount, without any 
teal change in the output of the community having 
occurred, National income, including indirect taxes, is said 
to be “at market price” ; excluding indirect taxes, it is 
said to be “ at factor cost.” Secondly, there is the question 
whether payments to depreciation funds should be 
included or not. The resources represented by these 
funds form part of the annual output of the com- 
munity, but since they are required to maintain the exist- 
ing stock of capital, they are not properly income. This 
distinction is marked by the terms “ gross” and “ net.” 
Thirdly, difficulties arise out of the so-called “ transfer 
payments ’—that is, payments made, generally by the 
Government to individuals, without any current return of 
economic output. Unemployment pay, debt interest and 
pensions are examples ; all of these could be increased or 
teduced without there being any difference in the real 
output of the community. These transfer payments are 
Properly excluded from estimates of national income. But 
to their individual recipients, they are incomes like any 
others, and they are subject to income and other taxes. 
They must therefore be included in totalling up the corpus 
of incomes on which tax can be levied. Finally, there is 
the fact that the community, like an individual, can, for a 
ume and within limits, consume more than‘its income 
by drawing on capital accumulations and by incurring 
debt. “ Available resources” is a convenient phrase to 
include both income and drafts on capital ; a distinction 
can be made between “ available domestic resources ” and 

total available resources” according as overseas disin- 
vestment is excluded or not. 


The following table gives figures, almost all drawn from 
the White Paper, of these different magnitudes, and of the 
ways in which they can be combined. 


£ million 
1938 1940 1941 
l. Net national income at factor cost 4.595 5,585 6,338 
2. Indirect taxes, rates, etc., less subsidies | 630 850 r LI 
3. Transfer incomes : 277 263 264 
4. Depreciation, allowances, etc.* 475) 475) § (475 
5. Domestic investment or disinvestment 40€ 286 49 
6. Overseas investment or disinvestment 55 759 t 798 
la. Net national income at factor cost (1) | 4,595 5,585 6,338 
1b. Net national income at market price (1+ 2) | 5,22 | 6,435 7,441 
lla. Gross national income at factor cost | | 
(1+ 4) “ - ia 5,076 6,060 6,813 
I1b. Gross national mcome at market price } 
(1-+2+4)..... . 5,700 6,910 7,916 
III. Taxable income (1+ 3)... - 4,872 5,848 6,602 
IVa, Available domestic resources at factor cost 
CRIN SS ir eicicnts wd Mediation n met 5,871 | 6,831 
IVb. Available domestic resources at market | 
price (14+ 2+45).... ‘ bwhdbwdgew t ; 6,721 7,934 
Va. Total available resources at factor cost t 
(14-546)... ccccecs ; ; i 6,630 7,629 
V6. Total available resources at market price | 
1+2+45+46).. pes |} 7,480 | 8,732 
| 
* No closer estimate available 
[hese differences are not merely an exercise in academic 
precision ; they are beginning to play their part in current 


public discussion and in international comparisons of 
different countries’ war effort. Two magnitudes are fre- 
quently expressed as percentages of “ the national income” 
—the amount of the Government’s expenditure and the 
amount of money raised in taxation. If such statements 
are to have any real meaning, it is important to ensure 
that like is being compared with like. And if international 
comparisons are not to be misleading, the definitions must 
be the same in each case. 

The comparison of expenditure with national income 
has been dignified, in particular, by President Roosevelt, 
who held out a figure of 50 per cent as a rough measure 
of a satisfactory degree of mobilisation. The simplest way 
of making the comparison is to take the crude total of 
expenditure and compare it with the most frequently 
quoted figure of the national income—that is, net national 
income at factor cost. Total Government expenditure in 
1941, including local government expenditure, was about 
£4,810 millions, giving a comparison of 76 per cent. But 
except as the simple arithmetical relationship between two 
figures, this percentage has no meaning. There is no sense 
in which £4,810 millions “came out of” a national in- 
come of £6,338 millions. The expenditure figure is in- 
flated by the effect of indirect taxes, by the inclusion of 
foreign exp¢nditure and of expenditure financed by drafts 
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of capital, no one of which has a counterpart in the 
income figure. There is no reason why this particular pro- 
portion should not rise above 100 per cent; it shouid, 
therefore, be used only for the purpose of being laid 
alongside similarly unscientific comparisons in other 
countries. Table B in the White Paper, reproduced on 
page $31, gives one legitimate way of making the compari- 
son, giving a figure of 52 per cent. A further selection 
of percentages, each of which possesses some justification, 
is given below (the figures refer to 1941):— 


As % of 
National Income 
on definition 
{mn 
1b IVb Vi 
4.—Total expenditure (central, local and} 
extra-budgetary funds) } 5,107 684 584 
Less overseas disinvestment 7 
B fotal expenditure requiring domestic} 
finance ; 4,309 | 58 54 
Less non-war expenditure* ; 2,135 
C.—War expenditure requiring domestic 
finance -| 3,174 424 40 
* Assuming, as is not st tly correct, that all local and extra-budgetary expenditure 


is non-war. 


It will be seen that the range of possible figures is so great 
that these percentage comparisons had better be avoided 
unless the definitions both of income and expenditure can 
be made quite précise. All the figures will, in all prob- 
ability, be higher in 1942. 

The comparison of taxation with national income can 
be done with rather more certainty, as taxes can only pro- 
perly be levied on net national income—that is, they are 


4.—Sources 


[HE two questions that are most frequently asked about 
the Government’s finances, both in informed and unin- 
formed circles, are “ Where does the money come from? ” 
and “ Is there any inflation?” The niaterials for the answer 
to the first question are to be found in the White Paper in 
Tables A (page 531) and III (page 532). In 1941, the 
expenditure requiring domestic financing was £3,822 mil- 
lions, of which £1,832 millions was found by revenue. Of 
the remaining “domestic deficit” of £1,990 millions, £469 
millions was financed by extra-budgetary funds, local 
authority surpluses, and compensation payments ; £1,028 
millions came from savings and undistributed profits, leav- 
ing a residue of £493 millions, representing domestic dis- 
investment. Since the “ domestic deficit” in 1942-43 is, 
on the Chancellor’s estimate, only {119 millions larger 
than in 1941, it is being left to be met in substantially the 
same’ way. 

Table III sets out the answer in two different ways—the 
first showing the economic origin of the funds from which 
finance is available, the second showing the financial means 
by which they have reached the Exchequer. The results for 
1941 can be summarised as follows, the figures in each 
case expressed as a percentage of the total expenditure of 
£4,663 millions : — 


Revenue 40-1 Revenue 40-] 

Net personal savings 17 Government finance outside the 

Undistributed profits 46 | Budget 5 

Surpluses on extra-budgetary Srhall’’ savings 12-9 
funds, local authorities and Other long-term debt 21 
compensation payments 10-1 Floating debt 19-8 

Domestic disinvestment 10 6 

Overseas disinvestment ’ 


100-0 100. | 
At first glance, these figures appear te dispose of the 
question of inflation as neatly as they do that of the sources 
of finance. Everything adds up perfectly, and there is no 
entry labelled “inflation.” But this may be deceptive ; 
there never would be such an entry, in any case. Let us 
suppose that there were, in fact, an inflationary “ gap ” 
of, say, £500 millions a year—that is, expenditure of that 
amount against which there was no equivalent abstraction 
of resources from the public. How would such an infla- 
tion show itself? There would be several stages: (i) the 


inflation may be supposed to come into existence by the . 

















a burden on net national income, though they are assesseq 
on the rather larger figure of taxable incomes. The propor- 
tions for 1938, 1940, and 1941 are given in Table E, Ip 
1942-3, if the national income exceeds that of 1941 by as 
much as 1941 exceeded 1940, the proportion will work 
out at about 46 per cent. 
There is one further aspect of the national income on 
which the White Paper throws a great deal of light, 
namely, its distribution. The figures of rents, profits and 
interest, salaries and wages, are given in Table I (page 
532). If 1941 is compared with 1938, the money sums, 
before taxation, have increased as follows: — 
Rent of land and buildings vas 16% 
Profits and interest ....... a2 a tee ts 27 4% 
Salaries (inc. pay and allowances of officers) y 12 5% 
Wages (inc. pay and allowances, in cash and kind. of other ranks) 69 -0% 
Table F is, if anything, still more interesting ; it shows the 
total incomes, before and after tax, of certain income 
groups. The figures can be aggregated as follows: — Inlond 
] yy 
. Surt 
of Total Net Income, Esta 
) after Tax Stan 
, f 1 of Total Nat. 
Rang Gro Income Gross i Exe 
Incom 1938-39 | 1940-41 | 1942-42 Othe 
rates j rates rate 
7 ce. 
f } 
Under 500 76 6 0-6 82-9 | 4-2 Custom 
500-2,000 13-9 12 9 12° rH 4 on 
Over 2,000 9°5 6°5 5 -( 4-4 xcl 
The proportionate share of “ the rich,” it will be noticed, _ 
is reduced by taxation to less than half of the gross figure. Te 
The rich (on this same very wide definition) now have Canadi 
only about 39 per cent of their gross incomes left after — 
paying income-tax and surtax. Crown 
" Sundry 


of Finance . 


creation of bank credit and its loan to the Government on 
the almost costless terms of deposit receipts or Treasury 
bills. The money would be paid out to wage-earners and 
industrial firms, and, no corresponding amounts having 


been abstracted, it would (ii) increase the national income Consol 
and cause increases in (iii) consumption, (iv) taxation, (v) —~ 
savings, and (vi) undistributed profits. Now all but one of Pay 


these things were in fact happening in 1941. (i) The 
floating debt, almost all of which is held, directly or in- 
directly, by the banks, increased by {£902 millions. (i) 


. . . Supply 
The national income (net, at factor cost) in 1941, was Br 
£753 millions, or 13} per cent, higher than in 1940, this -_ 
ratio of increase being fairly steadily maintained from Reve 
quarter to quarter. (ii) Personal expenditure on con- 
sumption was £126 millions higher. (iv) Tax revenue in- vo ¢ 
creased by £606 millions (in the financial year), only the — 
smaller part of the increase being due to increased rates Post 
‘of tax. (v) Net personal savings increased from £555 Bros 
millions to. £815 millions. (vi) Only undistributed profits 
fell. 
It is possible that all these phenomena can be explained — 
by something other than inflation. But in some cases It 
would be very difficult to do so. The increase of 13} per 
cent in the national income, for example, is far larger than 
can be explained on the basis of an increase in physical a 
output ; there must have been a swelling of money values. Central 
It is very difficult to resist the conclusion that there must Less. 
have been some inflationary element in the finance Bapen 
of 1941, amounting perhaps to a few hundreds - 
millions of pounds. It is perfectly true, of course, = 
that the cost of living—that is the cost of essentials 
for a working-class family—has not increased. But 
that is merely to say that the effect of the inflation has Less 
been diverted to the relatively unimportant sections of the 
economy. Some small element of inflation is probably ut Less 
avoidable if conditions such as those of today, and so long Resides 
as it is kept away from the centre of the national economy, Si 
it does little harm. But with a further large increase in the The 
prospective expenditure, it becomes more important than workin 
ever both to prevent any widening of the “ gap,” and also fj rev 
to exercise the most complete control over the production, ‘ bein 
proxim 


consumption and prices of all necessary goods. 
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White Paper Statistics 


Tue following tables have been extracted from the White Papers issued with the Budget. 
Revenue and Expenditure, come from the “ Financial Statement (1942-43) ” (4d. net), the remainder from 
“ An Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and an Estimate of the National Income and Expenditure 
in 1938, 1940 and 1941” (Cmd. 6347, 4d. net). In some cases, definitions have been abbreviated and 


footnotes omitted. The textual comment is, in each case, by The Economist. 


REVENUE (/000) 
itil aia, maa 











Estimate for 1942-43 








Budget Actual | 
Estimate Receipts On Basis |_ After 
1941-42 | 1941-42 of Proposed 
Existing Tax 
| Taxation Changes 
a ee er ae ae. 
Inland Revenue :— | | 
Income tax 756,000 769,657 915,000 913,000 
Pn. on 6s | 80,000 74,937 78,000 78,000 
Estate duties 82,000 90,870 90,000 90,000 
Stamps ...... 14,000 14,133 15,000 15,000 
Nat. Defence contribution \ { 21,883 |) 
Excess profits tax | 220,000 247160 | f 425,000 425,000 
Other Inland revenue 1,000 902 | 1,000 1,000 
| 1,143,000 | 1,219,542 | 1,524,000 | 1,522,000 
Customs and Excise z | | } : 
Customs | 310,700 | 378,361 | 340,400 438,295 
Excise | 266,660 | 325,650 | 304,600 366,705 
577,360 | 704,011 | 645,000 805,000 
Motor vehicle duties | 39,000 | = 38,422 | ~—-34,000 34,000 
Total Tax Receipts 1,759,360 | 1,961,975 2,203,000 2,361,000 
Canadian Govt. contribution | . rm 225,000 225,000 
Post Office net receipt 3,300 13,668 10,C0) 10,000 
Wireless licences ‘ ; 4,300 |} 4,300 
Crown lands 1,100 | 950 | 800 | 800 
Sundry loans 2,600 5,234 5,000 5,000 
Miscellaneous 20,000 | 92,230 21,000 21,000 
Total Ordinary Revenue 1,786,360 2,074,057 2,469,100 | 2,627,100 
EXPENDITURE (£000) 
a 7 ouer | 
pPuaeet, | Exchewer | stimate 
1941-42* 1941-42 ae 
Consohdated Fund Services 
Interest and Management of National | 
Debt ; 255,000 257,207 325,000 
Payments to N. Ireland 9,200 9,121 9,500 
Other Consolidated IT uid Service 7,800 7,728 | 7,800 
272,000 274,056 342,300 
Supply Services (excluding P.O. and 
Broadcasting) 
Defence Token Votes. 4 4 
Civil Votes 421,959 400,584 425,656 
Revenue Departments 16,221 16,050 | 18,519 
Votes of Credit 4 250,000 4,085,000 4,500,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure 4,688,185 4,775,694 } 5,286,479 
Self-balancing Revenue & E x penditure 
Post Office } 93,746 93,746 102,523 
Broadcasting 6,900 6,836 | 
* Including Supplementaries 
\.—TuHE Sources OF WAR FINANC! 
£ million 
=” 
' 
| Calendar Calendar | Budget 
| Year Year Forecast 
| 1940 194] 1942-43 
C a rhe Mas Ps 
entral government expenditure | 3,333 } 4,620 5,286 
Less Overseas disinvestment | 759 798 775* 
Expenditure re quiring domestic finance 2.574 3,822 4,51] 
Less Central government revenue 1,253 | 1,832 | 2,402 
1,321 1,990 2,109 
Less Extra budgetry funds and local | | 
authority surpluses 176 220 | 
1,145 1,770 
Less ( ompensation received in respect 
of war damage claims | 36 249 
1,109 1,521 
Less Savings and undistributed profits 823 1,028 
Residue (domestic disinvestment) 286 493 


* Including Canadian Government contribution. 


The residue has been provided from (a) sales to public authorities of fixed capital 


assets, (b) sinking funds and depreciation funds, (c) net depletion 
working ca 


of stocks and 


pital carried by private finance, /ess (ad) new investment privately financed, 


¢) replacements and renewals charged on depreciation funds and (f) replacements 


of war losses. Since sinking funds and depreciation funds 
as being of the order of £475,000,000 annually,” 
proximately balanced out in 1941, 


are usually reckoned 
the other items must have ap- 


B. 


RESOURCES ABSORBED BY 
EXPENDITURE 


-PROPORTION OF 


“a 


The following figures are presented as “‘ one 


, 


answering the question ”’ :— 


(1) 


2) 
(3) 
(4) 


7) 
8) 
(9) 


———— petitive 
(£ million 
an sasnan = quuietapetienaiine 
| 1938 1940 | 
‘a ir 
Personal expenditure on consumption at | 
market prices = } 4,041 4,424 
idd Subsidies 15 70 
| 4,056 | 4,49 | 
Deduct \ndirect taxes on consumption. 472 623 
Personal consumption thus adjusted... . | 3,584 3,871 | 


lotal government expenditure (central and local) at market prices 
Less :— 

Government expenditure otherwise than on goods and services 
(items 24+ 28+ 32 of Table IV)..... ; sok 

Government expenditure on goods and services at market prices 


Personal expenditure on consumption at market prices. . 
Plus : 

Subsidies 
Less : 

Indirect taxes on consumption . 


Adjusted personal expenditure on consumption ... 
Sum of (3) + (7) 
Proportion of (3) to (8) 


C,—-PERSONAL EXPENDITURE 





The first pair, 


GOVERNMEN! 


method of 


1941 
(£ million) 
5,107 


925 
4,182 


4,550 
139 


826 


3,863 
8,045 
52%, 


194] 


4,550 
139 


4,689 


826 
3,863 





The reduction in the volame of consumption in 1941, compared with 1938,“ probably 


hes 


Gross personal savings, including pro 
vision for accrued taxation 


within the limits of 15 and 20 per cent.” 


D.—-PERSONAL SAVINGS 


| (£ million) 


1938 194( 


l 
| 233 640 


Death duties, ete. ; j 90 85 { 
Net personal savings after provision for | 

death duties, et ; re 143 | 555 
Accrued taxation 18 | 82 


Net personal savings after provision for 
accrued taxation 125 473 


F. 
YE 


PROPORTION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 
TAXATION 
ee 
(£ million) 
1938 1940 
National income (item 5 of Table 1) | 4,595 5,585 
Direct taxes, War Damage Act con | 
tributions and premiums, etc. 34 768 
Indirect taxes, rates, war risks insur- | } 
ince premiums, etc., /ess subsidies | 630 850 
Excess of tax liabilities over pay- 
ments ‘ | 30 | 213 
| 
Total tax liabilities, 7.e., sum of | | 
2) (3) + (4 1,194 | 1,831 
” — ’ 
Total tax liabilities as a percentage | j 
of national inceme Ke | 26% 33° 


194] 


909 
94 


815 
150 


665 


DEVOTED TO 


194] 


6,338 


1,215 
1,103 


239 


40° 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOMES IN THE FINANCIAI 
AR 1940-41 By RANGES oF GROSS INCOME SHOWING THE 


EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN INCOME TAX AND SurTAX, 1938-41 


All the calculations have been done on the 1940-41 incomes 
Thus the columns for 1938-39 and 1941-42 rates show what 
would have been left out of the 1940-41 incomes if the rates 


of tax prevailing in 1938-39 and 1941-42, respectively, had been 



























































applied. 


532 


one income. 





‘ 
| 





\Ageregate 
Range of Gross | Gross 
Income Income 
1940-41 
' 
Das 
£m. 
j 
Wador B50 ......... 3,344 
250-500 } 1,038 
506-1,000 oa 477 
1,000-2,000 | 320 
2,000-10,008..:... 367 
10.000 and over. en 176 


Total of above ... 5,722 


pe 





9. 


10. 


il. 


12. 


i3. 





Income Tax and 


THE ECONOMIST 


The income of a husband and wife are reckoned as 


Aggregate Net Income | Proportion of Gross 
with 


| Income retained with 


1940-41/1941-42 


1938-3 1940-41/1941-4 1938-3 


; 


} 
| 








Income Tax and 
Surtax at— 





| $124 | 4,899 





TABLE I 


EXPENDITURE 


ESTIMATES OF Net NATIONAL INCOME 


In 1938, 1940 anv 1941 





Year ending 





Rent of land and buildings, | 


Profits and interest . ; 
Salaries, and the pay and 
allowances (in cash and kind) 
of officers in H.M. Forces and 
Auxiliary Services........ 
Wages, and the pay and 


allowances (in cash and kind) } 


| 


of other ranks in H.M. Forces 
and Auxiliary Services bees 





Personal expenditure on | 


consumption at merket 
prices..... done is 
Expenditure at home and 
abroad, by public authori- 
ties, on goods and services 
at market prices..... 
Private net investment at 
home and war losses made 
good. 
Priv ate ‘and government net 
investment abroad 
Subsidies 

Less 


Indirect taxes and rates | 
specifically on consumption | 


Other indirect taxes, rates, 
etc. 

War risks insurance Pre 
miums 


14. Net national a 


TABLE I] 


ne 





10. 


il. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


e! am 








1,081 | 1,176 | 1,188 


5,585 | 6,803 








| 4,595 | 5,585 | 5,803 





















AND SAVINGS 


Year ending— 


Rent of land and buildings, 
profits and interest (includ- 
ing National Debt interest 
and interest accrued on 
Nat. Savings Certificatest) 
received by persons . . 
Salaries, and the pay and 
allowances (in cash and 
kind), of officers in H.M. 
Forces and Auxiliary Ser- 
Mitts ccnccce ; ¥ 
Wages, and the pay and 
allowances (in cash and 
kind), of other ranks in 
H.M. Forces and Auxiliary 
Services . camer 
Pension payments 
Payments in respect of un- 
employment and the relief 
of poverty . : 

Health payments 

Other transfer payments ; 


Personal incomes before de- 
duction of direct taxes, etc. 


Personal expenditure on 
consumption at cost of pro- 
duction .... 

Excess of indirect taxes and 
rates specifically on con- 
sumption over subsidies .. 
Direct tax payments other 


than death duties, etc., and | 


War Damage Act contri- 
butions and premiums met 


out of personal incomes .. | 


Death duties and stamps on 
the transfer of property 

Excess of direct tax liabili- 
ties on personal incomes 
over payments........... 


Net personal savings after | 
setting aside the excess of | 
direct tax liabilities over | 


meena MEME wc cccoccsvccscs 








| 





—ESTIMATES OF PERSONAL INCOMES, E 
In 1938, 1940 anv 1941 




















| rates rates rates 
m. £m. id fm. | % Zo %o__ 
| 
3,242 | 99-6 96 -9 
883 | 96-3 85-1 
358 | 89-7 75:1 
203 | 83-1 63-4 
174} 70-6 47 -4 
39} 50-0 22 -2 
93-8 85-6 
AND 
March | June Dec. 
3ist, | 30th, 3lst, 
1941 | 1941 1941 
j 
381} 379 379 
| 1,591 | 1,632 1,722 
1,200 | 1,216 
2,464 | 2,643 | 2,773 3,021 
6,159 | 6,338 
4,440 | 4,485 4,550 
i | | 
3,056 | 3,506 | 3,830| 4,031 | 4,182 
| 
(—380) } 443) 493) 
~846 | —931 798 
98 124 | 139 
j 
| 682 | —714 | 826 
i 
176 | —177 | —179 | 178 
‘ | ; 
- 124 o 157 | —190 238 
| 5,088 | 6,159 | 6,338 
XPENDITURE 
March | June Dec. 
st, | 30th Sist, 
941 | 1941 1941 
| or 
i 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| 1,692 | 1,702 | | 1,706 
i i 
| 1,188 | 1,200 | 1,216 
| } 
} | | 
2,643 | 2,773 | 3,021 
160 | ‘170 | 177 
| 
50} 41 28 
33 33 32 
20 | 27 | 27 
os | 
ed 3,895 3,863 
584 590 687 
| | 
586 640 748 
| 
| 86 87 | 94 
| 
| 80 105 | 150 
| 
| (594) | (629) (665) 
Re il a 6,207 


1. Central government revenue 


2. 


Den 





16. 
17 
18. 
19. 
20 


27. 
28. 


29 
30. 


TABLE IV.—THE 
AUTHORITIES IN 1938, 1940 


PusBLik 


March | June | Sept Dec 
Year ending 31st, | 30th, 30th Slst, 
| 1941 1941 | 1941 194] 
1. Direct taxes, War Damage | 
Act contributions, etc. 854} 961) 1,074 | 1,215 
2. Indirect taxes, rates, war | | 
risks insurance premiums, | | 
ee ya ue ns 1,015 | 1,081 | 1,179 | 1,242 
3. Miscellaneous income from | | | 
public property, trading, | 
Seer or 72 69 76 | 82 
GO iecxccdedctiiess 1,904 | 2,241 | and 2,570 | 2,568 
Income plus deficit 
5. Central government 3,861 | 4,249 | 4,489 | 4,663 
6. Extra-budgetary funds 115 165 214 252 
7. Local authorities... . 206 200 196 192 
8. etnias 1,347 | 3,668 | 4,182 | 4,614 | 4,899 | 5,107 
1 | 
9. Subsidies 5 as ‘ 98 124 128 159 
10. Payments in respect of 
claims for War Risks In | ; 
surance, et ; 71 | 135 202 249 
ll. Transfer payments 507} 525 538 | 537 
12. Expenditure on goods and | 
services 3,506 3,830 4,031 | 4,182 
Total expenditure 
13. Central government 3,333 | 3,861 | 4,249] 4,489 4,665 
14. Extra-budgetary funds ... 115 165 214 282 
15. Local authorities... . 206 200 196 | 1% 
oa . Salant oe 7 ' —— 
16. ‘Total 4,182 | 4,614 | 4,899 | 5,107 
reer 
t National Debt interest and | | | 
interest accrued on National | : 3 
Savings Certificates. ... 244} 254 | 265| 27 


Year ending— 


:. | March | 
31st, 
1946 ks 1941 | 


TABLE III.—CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
SOURCES FROM WHICH IT WAS FINANCED IN 1938, 1940 anv 194] 





Net personal savings inc lud- 
ing provision for accrued 
GRMEB occ ccccccvenceccces | 
Undistributed profits after 
payment of taxes and War 
Damage Act contributions | 
and premiums but including 
provision for accrued taxes 
Surplus on extra-budgetary 
ED ox wkndtivecisdstnve | 
Local authority surplus... | 
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NOTES 


‘‘ Loyal’? Government at Vichy 


The new situation in France with Laval, the arch- 
collaborationist, as “ Head of the Government with special 
powers,” including, it appears, power to appoint all other 
Ministers, and Darlan, the opponent of Britain, as Com- 
mander of the Land, Sea and Air Forces, suggests, on the 
face of it, the complete collapse of the fiction of Vichy’s 
independence. The only question now is not what Vichy 
will refuse, but what Berlin is demanding. Yet it is unlikely 
that France will be drawn back into the war on the side 
of the Axis. Marshal Pétain is still Head of the State; 
Laval is responsible to him ; and there is nothing to sug- 
gest that the Marshal is uny readier now than at any time 
during the Jast eighteen months to abandon the Armistice 
terms and accept military collaboration, the use of bases 
in Unoccupied France or the abandonment of the French 
Empire. His strength is the growing spirit of resistance 
among the French people. To whatever lengths Laval and 
Darlan may be prepared to go in their subservience to 
Berlin, there is a whole range of policies which it is 
doubtful whether they have the power to carry through— 
and one of these, surely, is to send the French into action 
against the Americans, The Nazis’ aim in forcing Laval 
back into the Vichy Government is in the first place defen- 
sive. They have realised that the Vichy Government could 
not be relied upon to maintain the degree of collaboration 
reached hitherto. More and more of Pétain’s closest advisers 
were coming to be known as anti-collaborationists. The 
British raids and the air attacks on French industry only 
encouraged their growing distaste for the Axis. In a word, 
Vichy no longer represented a government “loyal” to the 
Germans, Laval is an attempt to tilt the see-saw in the 
other direction. Vichy’s “ ioyalty ” to Berlin is far more vital 
this year than last. The second year of the Russian cam- 
paign is draining away men and arms from every part of 
German Europe—not least from France. At the same time, 
the offensive strength of the Western Democracies is rising 
week by week. The presence of Mr Harry Hopkins and 
General Marshall in London suggests that the strength will 
be used in unity and not necessarily on distant fronts. Once 
again, the nightmare of a war on two fronts is troubling 
the rest of the German General Staff. They can remember 
that in the last great revolutionary war to unite the Conti- 
nent—Napoleon’s—the war on two fronts began years 
after the “final” conquest of Europe. It began when 
Wellington came to Portugal. Where is Britain’s Peninsula 
in this war? Could it be in France? This is the problem 
which the Germans hope Laval’s “ loyalty” will help to 
solve. They cannot, just before the spring offensive, in- 
crease the garrisons and policing forces in France. Nor can 
they rely upon the anti-collaborationists at Vichy. There 
are only about two men they can rely on—Laval, who will 
gladly dragoon the French in the interests of Berlin, and 
Darlan, who will fight the British if they attack French 
territory. 


To Break or Not to Break 


_ The United States is, somewhat naturally, to “ review ” 
its policy towards Vichy. There is only one problem: 
Should relations be broken off? It has already been 
announced that no more foodstuffs or supplies will go to 
French North Africa while its future status is so un- 
certain. In spite of the Vichy Government’s obvious swing 
towards closer collaboration with Berlin, it is difficult to 
see what difference it would make to remove Admiral 
Leahy from Vichy. Now more than ever Marshal Pétain 
needs whatever moral support he can get. The American 
representative at Vichy can still give his Government a 
shrewd idea of what is going on. In fact, it looks very much 
as though it would be to Berlin’s, rather than to Washing- 
ton’s, advantage if Admiral Leahy were to go. The very 
sharp reply sent by Laval to the Washington Note, stating 
the Administration’s reasons for recognising General de 
Gaulle’s authority in French Equatorial Africa, suggests the 
label “made in Germany.” Provided Vichy is treated as 
potentially an enemy power and every disposition taken to 

ready for treachery, then there is really no harm done 
by maintaining trained observers in the heart of “ enemy ” 
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territory. The breach may come, in any case. If Berlin 
wants it, it will come from the side of Vichy. 


* * * 


Great Captain 


The appointment of Lord Louis Mountbatten to be 
Chief of Combiaed Operations, which took effect last 
month, is at once a romance and a portent. In November, 
1914, Prince Louis of Battenberg, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten’s father, stood by Mr Churchill’s side at the 
Admiralty as First Sea Lord. Mr Churchill has put on 
record that he was a great sailor; but he was despitefully 
treated. Because of his German origin he was compelled 
to resign, although, as he once put it, he joined the British 
Navy before there was a German Empire, Now his son, 
who is also a great sailor, has been chosen to occupy a 
post which may prove to be the most important Service 
appointment of the war. Some weeks ago it was argued 
in The Economist that the greatest need, for the effective 
use of the country’s fighting forces, was the introduction 
into their command, training and equipment of what Lord 
Swinton has since called “a three-Service mind”; that 
is to say, that there “should be, at the top and in charge 
of every considerable fighting unit, not a_ tri-partite 
division between naval, air and military commanders, 
working in co-ordination, but a unified approach and 
direction. This contention has since been echoed by Sir 
Edward Grigg and the Times newspaper. The Times is 
content to state the problem in general terms and to ask 
for a single commander in place of the present system of 
co-ordination. The Economist went further, It asked for 
a new type of general officer, acquainted with naval, air 
and military matters, not only at the head, but in all 
positions of higher command. It asked not only for the 
Great General Staff in London, which the Times 
advocates, but also for similar staffs on a smaller scale 
for all considerable fighting units in any element—for 
unity in command, co-ordination in training and equip- 
ment, and co-operation in action. 


* * x 


Joint Action 


The need for unity and co-operation in strategy has 
been underlined in the Indian Ocean and in Burma in 
recent days. It was debated in the Lords on Wednes- 
day. Mr Churchill’s explanation for the naval losses 
off Ceylon is that there are not enough aircraft and 
aircraft carriérs to afford protection to all naval units at 
sea, There are certainly not enough aircraft of the right 
kind. But it is not enough to say that air protection for 
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ships in the Indian Ocean or for land forces in Burma is 
not available. In modern warfare, this is almost tantamount 
to saying that land and sea forces must go into action 


“ 


unarmed. The real problem is to ensure that “no naval 
or military unit should go into action withdut adequate 
air cover, air reconnaissance and air artillery, any more 
than it would fight without its other weapons or without 
ammunition” ; and this can only be achieved by bringing 
about a sufficient integration of strategic command and 
production programmes. It is no answer to this contention 
to point, as Lord Sherwood did in the Lords, to the out- 
standing and indisputable achievements of the Bomber, 
Fighter and Coastal Commands of the RAF. The 
task is to raise achievements in every element to 
the same level. The air marshals are said to be 
afraid that this would mean making the air arm merely 
ancillary to the land or sea arms—which would, of course, 
be disastrous. In fact, in the present tempo of strategic 
developments, it might well mean precisely the reverse 
in effect; almost certainly, air warfare in all its aspects 
would be, and should be, the greatest beneficiary. The 
question is not which of three should be master, but that 
there should be one in command, not three—that strategy 
(and war production) should be single-minded instead of 
tripartite. On the side of production, a great stride forward 
has been made with the institution of Mr Lyttelton’s 
organisation. On the side of strategic operations, the 
appointment of Lord Louis Mountbatten is a very 
welcome start. As Chief of Combjned Operations, Lord 
Louis has been given high rank in all three services— 
Navy, Army and Air Force. He attends the Chiefs of 
Staffs Committee on specific occasions, and is the one 
general unified link -in that tripartite body, which is 
responsible for directing the nation’s defence and strategy. 
Lord Louis’s appointment is surely a portent, not only of 
offensive action against the enemy on an increasing scale, 
but also of the real beginning of combined action by all 
three Services. 


Axis Grand Strategy 


Early in May the rains begin in Burma, and the Japanese 
hope to have reached the oilfields and Mandalay by then. 
They are already 90 miles or more beyond Prome, and 
may shortly be able to divert enough troops from the 
Irrawaddy front to turn the Chinese flank north of Toungoo. 
The pace is quickening everywhere in the great arc from 
Toungoo across the Bay of Bengal to Colombo, and it 
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begins to look as though the Japanese aim may possibly 
be to contain the Allied base of Australia, while the main 
drive sweeps on to Ceylon, to the coasts of Africa—to 
Suez. If there is any real co-ordination of German and 
Japanese strategy, then Suez as an objective makes sense, 
for it represents one prong of a vast encircling movement 
of which the other could be launched behind Rostov-on- 
Don. The only comparable movement would be a Japanese 
drive through Siberia to join with the Germans in the 
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central Russian steppes ; the Russians are reported to have 
warned the Japanese sharply against any such undertaking, 
If this dual movement of encirclement were completed, 
Russia and China would be completely isolated from 
Britain and the United States. Its frustration depends to a 
very great extent upon co-ordination of Russia’s land fight. 
ing with the sea power of the democracies. Their ships 
must take out Soviet supplies for the vital Caucasian front, 
The job must now be done in the teeth of strong Japanese 
naval concentrations. More and more the maelstrom of the 
war is moving to the Middle East. 


* * * 


Two Post-War Views 


It is an event when two men so eminent in the spheres 
of labour and capital, respectively, as Mr Ernest Bevin and 
Mr Samuel Courtauld, give expression almost simul- 
taneously to their views about the post-war shape of in- 
dustry. It is particularly interesting that, on certain broad 
outlines, the labour leader and the captain of industry agree. 
Both regard greater state control as inevitable. Both regard 
closer co-operation between employers and workers as 
imperative. Mr Bevin, in his speech last week-end, was 
obviously mainly impressed by the need for disciplined 
demobilisation. To him the fatal error would be to allow 
the desire for quick profits or the disposition towards rapid 
and undue expansion to distort post-war development into 
a disastrous boom followed by the same sort of merciless 
slump as succeeded the last war. His solution is the main- 
tenance of the controls which have apportioned resources 
in war economy in order to distribute those resources in 
the most beneficial way when the war is over. Mr 
Courtauld, too, is convinced, on broader grounds, of the 
necessity for Government control. Some of his reasons are 
very sound, and come refreshingly from the pen of an 
industrial leader. The Government, he says, cannot tolerate 
the imperium in imperio of monopoly and combination. The 
Government should have powers of supervision on the 
questions of quality of product, wages and working condi- 
tions. The Government should not permit industry with 
sweated labour in blind alleys to exist in the name of free 
enterprise. The Government should take over transport, 
and perhaps coal mines, in the national interest. In part, 
of course, Mr Courtauld’s thesis, expounded as a set of 
questions rather than a series of answers, in an article in 
the April issue of the Economic Fournal, is the rationalisa- 
tion of his own industrial experience. It is presumably in 
the light of this that he deprecates so strongly the stifling 
of invention by blocking patents and regards financial 
institutions as, on occasion, “ bandits levying a toll in a 
narrow defile through which all traders are bound to pass.” 


. * * 


Industry After the War 


In his tentative proposals for the future of industry, 
Mr Courtauld is faced by the dilemma which confronts all 
seekers after justice and efficiency in economic matters. On 
the one hand, he has no wish to damp down the private 
initiative which fosters economic progress. On the other 
hand, he wishes to make Government control, in the 
interests of the community, effective. He regards control by 
bureaucrats of the present style as tending towards com- 
placency and stagnation. Civil Servants, in his view, are 
incompetent industrial managers; and the processes of 
departmental and Treasury control are too devious and too 
complicated for industry to thrive under. In the end, Mr 
Courtauld’s solution is somewhat nebulous. He would have 
Government directors upon the boards of companies, 
possessing no more power to interfere than shareholders 
possess already—which would merely give industrial sover- 
eignty an official cachet. He is afraid of the influence of vote- 
catching upon wages policy, just as the section of society 
represented by Mr Bevin is afraid of the influence of 
vested interests upon the state’s attitude towards profits. 
Both Mr Courtauld and Mr Bevin have plainly raised the 
key problem of post-war economic policy. Before the wat, 
the tendency was to hand over the industries of this 
country to be run by the industries themselves in a sort of 
feudal baronage, with labour in each industrial fief not un- 
willing. During the war, a dual system has emerged in 
which industry runs and controls itself with a hierarchy of 
civil servants to exercise State supervision. After the wal, 
the choice must be made. The desiderata are plain. On the 
one hand, there must be efficiency in industrial management, 
which cannot be achieved by civil service formule. On 
the other hand, there must be communal control. In part, 
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the solution is to train and institute a new kind of civil 
servant capable in matters of industry and economics. In 

, more broadly, the solution is to draw a sharp division 
between those necessary industries, such as food, transport 
and perhaps fuel, which must be managed directly under 
the eye of the community as represented in Parliament and 
the Government, and those industries which must be per- 
mitted to grow and develop within the usual pattern of 
rivate enterprise—but also within the rules and regulations 
of a decent, civilised and democratic society. : 


* * . 


Aunt Sally 


The vendetta against Mr Herbert Morrison has surely 
gone far enough. The attackers are worthy people who 
dislike wartime restrictions upon individual liberties ; and 
it is no more than their duty to take every opportunity of 
preventing the abuse of wartime powers. But it is fantastic 
that every action of Mr Morrison in performance of his 
duties as Home Secretary should be assailed as a personal 
assault upon the ark and covenant of British freedom. 
Obviously enough, when Mr Morrison warns the Daily 
Mirror, he is acting on behalf of the Prime Minister and 
the War Cabinet and not indulging in personal oppression. 
Obviously, too, when Mr Morrison seeks the resignation of 
Colonel Blatherwick and sacks Sir Warren Fisher he is 
acting in his own lights as a wartime Home Secretary and 
not as Mr Morrison. Admittedly, his manner and his 
methods are not always happy. At first glance, it appeared 
that the dismissal of Colonel Blatherwick, the Deputy 
Commissioner for the North-Western Region, was perhaps 
unduly drastic. Now, however, it does seem that a man who 


was responsible for the gross waste of petrol involved in , 


the travelling of a football team and himself, in official 
vehicles, from Bolton to Dumfries and back, without notice 
being given to anyone that he would be away from his post 
for fifteen hours, did something which the vast majority of 
public opinion in this country, in -view of ihe restrictions 
which are being rightly and popularly laid upon civilian 
consumption, would protest against as strongly as Mr 
Morrison did. Sir Warren Fisher’s action in protesting 
publicly, not against Colonel Blatherwick but against Mr 
Morrison, was quite unjustifiable, whatever irresponsibility 
Sir Warren may claim to have been implied in the terms 
of his appointment as Special Commissioner for the 
London Region. The demand of Mr Morrison’s enemies 
in the House of Commons this week was for an inquiry 
into Mr Morrison’s actions. Sir Warren Fisher has repeated 
the demand, and by implication questions the truth of Mr 
Morrison’s account of the Blatherwick case. Mr Morrison 
refused the demand and the House of Commons endorsed 
his refusal—quite rightly. It may be true that Mr Morrison 
is not best fitted, temperamentally, either to exercise the 
necessarily distasteful powers of a wartime Home Secretary 
or to endure the storms of criticism which a wartime Home 
Secretary necessarily meets. But it seems as plain as a pike- 
staff that, in this particular matter, which is surely not 
worthy of the fuss and excitement which has been whipped 
up, he acted in the only possible way ; and that, unless a 
majority in the Commons requires it, it is ludicrous to 
expect that every drastic action by a Minister should be 
vetted by some body of inquiry. The popular wish—and 
the national need—is for more drastic action on the part of 
Ministers, not less. A Minister’s responsibility is to Parlia- 
ment and is part of the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet. This personal feud against Mr Morrison is, in 
effect, a campaign of recrimination against the policy and 
methods of the Churchill administration itself. 


. 7 * 


Co-operation through Understanding 


It is good news that British War News, a counterpart 
to Soviet War News, is now to appear in Russia; and the 
forthcoming arrival in Moscow of Mr John Lawrence, 
as First Secretary in charge of publicity matters, should 
help to increase the friendly contacts between the two 
Allies and to encourage the exchange of information 
between the two nations. There is, of course, an intense 
interest in this country in everything Russian. In many 
circles it is already some twenty years old; and 
Various Committees and bodies, such as the Society for the 
Promotion of Cultural Relations with the USSR, exist to 
cater for the interest. Now a short course for teachers on 
the Soviet Union has been inaugurated by M. Maisky in 

‘ndon. In his speech, the Soviet Ambassador referred to 
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the “ wall of ignorance and suspicion” that had separated 
the people of Russia from the rest of the world, and went 
on to say that “to destroy that wall, to clear the air, to 
make the peoples outside the Soviet Union better. under- 
stand his country was a matter of the highest importance.” 
It is, of course, equally important, almost certainly more 
important, that the peoples of Russia should get to know 
something about the other nations of the world. Almost 
every honest observer of the Russians at home is astounded 
at the incredible ignorance that prevails about conditions 
and affairs in other countries. [he British War News 
may be only a small step, but it is a step in the right 
direction. One may now hope that both countries will take 
seriously the task of increasing mutual understanding. To 
point out that the process is further advanced in Britain 
than in the Soviet Union is not to disagree with M. 
Maisky’s main thesis—that without friendly co-operation 
between Russia, Britain and the United States “ there is 
no hope for mankind to establish a just or durable peace.” 


* * * 


End of Luxury Feeding 


The Order now being drafted by the Ministry of 
Food, designed to regulate restaurant feeding, is much 
overdue. It is to be hoped that, now the Government has 
been persuaded of its necessity, the Order will be drastic 
and effective. Reports suggest that the number of courses 
will be limited to three ; that a strict upper limit will be 
placed on the cost of meals ; and that days without fish, 
game or poultry will be introduced. It is expected that 
meals after 11.0 p.m. will be prohibited, except for night 
workers and hotel residents, and that the holding of unnec- 
essary public luncheons will be discouraged. It has been 
apparent since the outbreak of war, that the spectacle of 
luxury feeding was intolerable to a people on whom the 
need for total sacrifice was being officially impressed. More- 
over, the possibility of building up food stocks through 
stricter regulation of restaurant, café and club meals should 
have outweighed the consideration that the net saving would 
be too small to make a perceptible difference to the current 
domestic ration. It is still not quite clear why, despite the 
admitted technical difficulties, the Minister of Food does 
not decide to go the whole way and introduce food rationing 
in restaurants. Coupons were surrendered in restaurants 
in the last war, and there has been more surprise than 
satisfaction that no such scheme has been brought in this 
time, Even under the new Order, there will be no upper 
limit, apart from actual physical capacity, on the amount 
of food which the crawler from eating place to eating 
place can absorb. 


* * * 


Concentration of Industry 


The concentration of industry was begun by Mr 
Lyttelton, and carried on by Sir Andrew Duncan. Its 
further development is now being considered by Dr. 
Dalton, the new President of the Board of Trade. The 
seventh report of this session from the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure (which is outlined in a Note on 
page 548) is far from satisfied that the methods followed, 
or the results achieved, have so far been adequate. The 
object of concentration is to economise labour and plant— 
in particular labour—by making up the restricted wartime 
supply of materials in the most labour-saving factories. The 
view of the Committee is that, in the development of Mr 
Lyttelton’s original scheme, post-war considerations have 
been permitted to bulk too largely. The Board of Trade has 
acted with reference to three factors: first, the raw material 
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and labour available ; secondly, the need to maintain a 
nucleus of firms in operation as a hard core on which to 
base post-war reconstruction ; and, thirdly, the minimum 
needs of the home market. The Committee’s view is that 
“it seems that undue weight has been given to the 
second factor, and too little to the third as the governing 
consideration.” The Committee has seen concentration at 
close quarters. It has discussed the matter with the Ministry 
of Labour ; and its advice is worthy of attention. For some 
months, it has been plain that the only way to extend the 
labour force in the war factories, and to increase the 
number of shifts worked there, is to comb out still more 
workers from the factories engaged on civilian work. The 
need for economy of labour in civilian factories is as great 
as in war establishments. If this economy has, in fact, been 
mmpeded, because the Board of Trade has paid too much 
attention to post-war needs, and too little to wartime effici- 
ency, Dr. Dalton must put his foot down at once. 


* x * 


Priorities for Labour 


The first principle of war economic organisation is 
priority, the principle by which scarce resources are alloca- 
ted to work in the order of its urgency. The initial mistake 
made in this country was that priorities were made too 
rigid. When aircraft had the highest priority, for instance, 
it was difficult to get resources for other work, even though 
(in spite of the overriding need for aircraft), the 1ooth 
tank or the ten thousandth rifle might in any period be more 
important than, say, the thousandth airplane. The seventh 
report of this session from the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure shows this over-rigidity at work in the supply 
of labour. Priority was interpreted too literally. Employ- 
ment exchanges took the view that, where labour was scarce, 
none should go to other work until the requirements of 
work on higher priority had been fully established. It was 
necessary in November, 1940, for the Ministry of Labour, 
to lay down the principle that no degree of priority for 
any product gave the firms making that product an exclu- 
sive right to available labour. The Committee’s point is 
that, in spite of this set policy, the system of priorities is 
still too rigid and too centralised: that delays and bottle- 
necks in the supply of Jabour arise, and the balance of 
production is upset. Their solution—as great a degree of 
elasticity in local fact as is laid down in central theory— 
merits close study; and, in particular, the Committee’s 
complaint that “the result is a pyramid of responsibility 
based, not upon local officers of the Production Department, 
but on the main contractors ” will bear examination. 


x * * 


The Crown’s Responsibility 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Viscount Cecil 
moved a resolution asking the Crown to waive its immunity 
from civil action as the result of civil wrongs committed 
by its servants in charge of vehicles. The constitutional 
doctrine that “the King can do no wrong” was evolved 
to fix responsibility for policy upon the King’s Ministers. 
It was never intended to relieve Government Departments 
of the same sort of responsibility for their employees’ 
actions as fall upon private employers. Actually, of course, 
the Crown does in fact accept, of grace, the same responsi- 
bility as private employers in most cases. Otherwise it 
would be vastly unfair, because the only remedy of 
sufferers at the hands of official servants would be against 
the servants themselves, who, in the case of the drivers of 
Government vehicles, might very well not be in a position 
to meet damages. The point behind Monday’s discussion 
in the House of Lords is that responsibility for the actions 
of Crown servants in charge of vehicles is only accepted if 
the vehicle is being used in the course of duty—which is 
right and proper, and analogous to the position of private 
employers. But, in the case of Government Departments, 
this matter is decided by the Departments themselves, 
which makes them judges in their own cause. Thus the 
problem is simply to close a loophole; and the Lord 
Chancellor announced that the Government had no objec- 
tion to the introduction of a practice under which, if the 
claimant desired, the matter of responsibility should be re- 
ferred to an independent person of adecuate legal attain- 
ments, who would decide whether, if the driver of a 
Government vehicle had been privately employed, the 
private employer would have been liable for the civil wrong 
committed by him. It should be emphasised that the consti- 
tutional immunity of the Crown from civil action does not 
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actually, in most matters, bear hardly upon private ingj. 
viduals who may be wronged by its servants. The principle 
that, whatever the constitutional doctrine, the Crown 
should regard its responsibilities as precisely the same as 
those of private employers, is generally applied. The 
importance of Lord Simon’s statement is that it adds an 
extra safeguard to the position of the private citizen, 


* * * 


The Role of Advertising 


Mr Courtauld in his Economic Fournal article is not 
friendly to advertising. He admits that advertising has g 
“ legitimate ” function, “to let people know where they can 
get what they want”; but he speaks of “high pressure 
salesmanship directed to selling things to people who do not 
really want them and are often unable to afford them,” 
However justified they may be—and there must be few 
people who have never reflected on the “ waste ” involved in 
the gigantic apparatus of modern competitive commercial 
advertising, by which competition appears to push costs 
and prices up rather than down—these judgments are, of 
course, moralistic rather than economic, though the further 
point that distribution costs, which include advertising, 
have grown disproportionately compared with production 
costs has undoubtedly an economic significance. Mr 
Rothschild, in the same issue of the Economic Journal, 
looks at advertising in a different, and perhaps more fruitful, 
way. His concern is the economic lack-logic of the “ adver- 
tising habits of the business world.” He underlines one point 
which is overlooked by the moralists, that although expen- 
diture on advertising may go, to a considerable extent, to 
people who save a large part of their income, advertising 
encourages employment—by causing an increased pro- 
pensity both to invest and to consume—which is a welcome 
influence in “an economic system which constantly allows 
productive resources to lie idle.” The lack-logic lies in the 
fact that business men cut down their advertising expendi- 
ture in a slump and enlarge it in a boom. Thus advertising 
habits tend to accentuate the movements of the trade cycle, 
by discouraging consumption, investment and employment 
when business is bad and stimulating them most when 
business is best. The effect is no doubt relatively very small. 
But it would plainly be preferable, economically, if adver- 
tising policy could be managed in precisely the opposite 
way—as it is managed by one or two individual firms—so as 
to mitigate fluctuations by stimulating demand when there 
is a tendency for it to fall. The great need, statistically, is, 
to find out exactly how influential advertising is, 
or could be, in encouraging employment. In wartime, of 
course, there is no need to encourage employment ; the only 
proper stimulant is war needs. Resources are not idle, but 
scarce. As Mr Rothschild points out, not referring specific- 
ally to wartime, “If there is full employment the habit of 
advertising will lock up considerable resources in a socially 
useless struggle.” In total war, there is full employment, and 
this dictum is very true. 


* * * 


A Plan for Education ? 


At the annual conference of the National Union of 
Teachers, Mr R. A. Butler described his aspirations, as 
President of the Board of Education, with some frankness. 
He announced his determination to introduce a national 
minimum of compulsory education, and to secure secondary 
education for all after the age of eleven. In addressing him- 
self to the thorny problem of the place of religious educa- 
tion, on which matter he plans to take account of the 
Archbishops’ Five Points, and in attempting to place 
financial aid at the disposal of non-provided schools without 
thereby robbing them of their special features, he 1s i- 
trepidly tackling issues often regarded as insoluble. Of the 
more distant future, there will be little disagreement with 
his thesis that the school leaving age must be raised, and 
that it must be raised gradually ; or with his plan—by now 
almost an old-fashioned ambition, so long has it been post- 
poned—to differentiate post-elementary education in four 
categories: senior or modern, technical, secondary, and 
boarding schools, so that teaching is increasingly suited to 
talents. But Mr Butler’s aim, to draw talent—and_ national 
leadership—from the entire community, rather than from @ 
small and privileged class, as at present, cannot simply be 
achieved by the perfecting of the state system of education. 
The educational institutions outside the state system cannot 
be left outside and untouched. Mr Butler courageously 
committed himself, not only to the doctrine of la carn 
ouverte aux talents, but also to that of la carriére fermée @ 
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manque de talents. But discrimination, the claims of privi- 
lege, and the bottleneck of leadership must remain until the 
whole educational system of the country is integrated, and 
the resources of all existing public, private and independent 
schools used for the general good. The Association of Head- 
mistresses at Malvern discussed this vital matter at some 

, but voted against the “ nationalisation” of non- 
state schools. No doubt it is more immediately important to 
build up the opportunities of the unprivileged than to 
eliminate the relative advantages of the moneyed. But the 
underlying issue—which is not to close the public schools, 
but to open them, not to block the present channels of 
leadership, but to make them nation-wide—is not one that 
can, or should, be postponed indefinitely. 


* * * 


South America and the Axis 


The new Chilean President, Don Juan Antonio Rios, 
assumed office on April 2nd, and from his inaugural 
address it is clear that Chile is not yet ready to break off 
relations with the Axis. However, the reasons dictating 
this decision are probably rather different from those which 
decided the Government of Argentina to maintain its 
relations with the aggressor states. The Argentine Govern- 
ment preferred a position of isolation partly as a gesture 
against United States leadership, partly as a Government 
riposte to the strongly anti-Axis character of the Radical 
opposition. In Chile the determining factor is almost 
certainly strategic. The country has a coast-line of over 
3,000 miles, a very small navy and no land forces to speak 
of. The progress of the war in the Pacific since the Rio 
Conference has done little to counteract the Chilean 
Government’s original hesitations. If the Japanese can 
land as far west as the Andaman Islands in the teeth of 
the resistance of the British, Dutch and part of the 
American Navy, how easy, argue the Chileans, would it 
be for them to fall on the undefended coastline of South 
America, if they were once to spread their operations east- 
wards. Internal considerations play a part in Chile as well as 
in Argentina. Dr Rios, the new President, represents the 
extreme Right Wing of the Radical Party. He has an intense 
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dislike for the Communists, with whom his Party is in a 
very uneasy Popular Front alliance. The big propaganda 
line of all the Left Parties in South America is now, of 
course, all-out aid to the United Nations, and all-out co- 
operation with the United States in hemisphere defence. 
It is therefore just possible that Dr. Rios is maintaining 
relations with the Axis to off-set the influence of his own 
Left Wing. Meanwhile, in other republics, the dtive against 
Axis activities and for ever closer relations with the United 
States continues. The week has seen the rounding up of a 
number of Axis agents in Brazil and the arrival of the 
President of Peru, Dr Prado, in Washington is rightly 
regarded as a singular tribute to the success of the Good 
Neighbour policy. 


* * * 


Discontent in Bulgaria 


The resignation of the Filoff Cabinet in Bulgaria, and 
its reconstitution under the same Prime Minister, does not 
denote any change in foreign policy which was fixed at the 
time of King Boris’s visit to Hitler. It is a safety valve for 
the country’s deep dissatisfaction over economic conditions. 
In the last two years, the cost of living has risen 
fantastically ; food—in a country normally with a food 
surplus—is growing scarcer. The reason is, of course, the 
German occupation. Not only have the usual wholesale re- 
quisitions been carried out, but the Bulgarian people are 
being compelled to contribute part of their earnings to a 
fund for “ comforts ” for the German troops. On top of the 
general discontent has come the Kastermann trial. Kaster- 
mann was director of the Belgian Electric Company, which 
supplied Sofia until the state took over the concern in 
1941. It was then discovered that Kastermann had fan- 
tastically bribed a large number of Bulgarian officials and 
municipal councillors, including the director of the tram 
services. It appears that seven million leva were spent on 
bribes in a few years. It is against this background and 
internal economic discontent that the Cabinet changes must 
be read; it is significant that among the portfolios that 
have changed hands are commerce, agriculture, railways 
and public works. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Food for Lend-Lease 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


March 15, 1942 

|? is about a year now since the United States first 

undertook to help feed the people of the British Isles. 
Shortly after the passage of the first Lend-Lease Act, the 
United States Department of Agriculture made its plans. 
The British required great quantities of highly nutritious 
foods—foods that had not normally been produced in the 
United States for export. The quantities required were so 
large that, at the beginning of the Lend-Lease discussions, 
both British and Americans could hope for delivery of only 
a part. The Lend-Lease food programme has depended 
upon increased production and increased handling of a 
long list of vital foods. 

The first shipment of Lend-Lease foods left the United 
States on April 29, 1941. By February 1, 1942, we had 
made available to the British over 3 billion lbs. of fruits, 
vegetables, fats, oils, dairy products, eggs, meats, starches, 
cereals and vitamins, plus several hundred million Ibs. 
of other cgricultural products such as cotton, tobacco and 
naval stores. 


Farm Organisation 


During the first world-war, America’s Allies wanted 
wheat. We produced the wheat that was needed. We 
ploughed 50 million acres of the Great Plains, and laid bare 
to the ravages of rain and wind land that was suitable only 


for grass, and which, without the protective covering of a 
thick sod, soon began to blow away. Years later, the winds 
that swept the piains carried top soil from Texas to 
Chicago and New York, and even to the decks of ships 
on the Atlantic. In 1933, the New Deal took hold and built 
a new farm programme that was to rehabilitate farm land 
and farm people. That programme has tied down millions 
of acres of eroding soil, has nourished, terraced and watered 
tens of millions of acres of other land, and improved the 
standard of living of the farm population. Eight years 
later, when we were asked to produce more than we had 
ever produced before, six million farmers and 350 million 
acres of crop land were ready to do the job. 

The farm programme of the New Deal sought, not only 
to aid the farmer by improving his economic status, but 
also to give him a direct share and greater responsibility in 
his Government. Farmers were given the opportunity to 
participate in the administration, of the programme, and, 
through various procedures, in the formulation of policy. 
Accordingly, committees of farmers were organised on 
state, county and community levels. Now, in more than 
three thousand agricultural counties, some one hundred 
thousand committeemen represent six million American 
farmers. This administrative device, together with other 
less extensive field organisations such as the Extension Ser- 
vice and the Farm Security Administration, made it 
possible for every farmer of the land to be personally in- 
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formed of the expanded requirements for food, and to be 
asked to produce his allotted share of the total. 

The United States, in recent years, has sought also to 
help resolve the paradox of “scarcity in the midst of 
plenty.” Among other things, the Government has pur- 
chased surplus foods for distribution to people whose 
incomes did not afford a satisfactory diet. This programme 
called for an organisation equipped to make large purchases 
of many different foods, and to handle those foods trom 
the producer to the consumer. The existence of this organi- 
sation permitted the taking of immediate steps to procure 
the food needed under the Lend-Lease programme. The 
Agricultural Marketing Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture began to purchase foods in anticipation of 
Lend-Lease requirements before any Lend-Lease funds 
had been allocated. The farmers felt the effects of these 
purchases in better prices for their produce early in the 
spring of 1941, when it was still possible for them to plan 
increasing acreage, hatching more chickens, breeding more 
sows, feeding more grain to dairy cows and hogs, and 
taking other steps for increasing their production of food. 
Without such an organisation, it would have been im- 
possible to have acted so quickly. 

During the next twelve months, America will produce 
more food than ever before. For 1942 the Secretary of 
Agriculture has asked for, and six million farmers have 
agreed to, an output exceeding their record production of 
1941 by 9,500,000,000 Ib. of milk, 472,000,000 dozen 
eggs, 59,000,000 chickens, 10,500,000 hogs, 2,145,000 acres 
of soya beans, 1,800,000 acres of peanuts for oil, the 
equivalent of 6,000,000 cases of canned tomatoes, 9,300,000 
cases of canned peas, and by big margins in many other 
highly nutritive foods. For the most part, these increases 
will be produced without bringing additional land under 
the plough. But, if need be, we can add 50,000,000 acres 
of crop land now idle or fallow, and we can plough more 
than 100,000,000 acres of pasture land. And we won’t need 
to plough the Great Plains as we did in the last war. 


The Transport Problem 


But the production of food is only part of the job. 
The food must be delivered to those who need it, both 
at home and abroad. No matter how liberally we anticipate 
available shipping space, there just isn’t enough to carry 
all the suppiies that must move across the oceans. As far 
as food is concerned, that means one thing in particular— 
we must take the water out of it. The dehydration of food 
is an old process. Food was dried during the last war. 
Cheese, pemmican, and dried fruits are old forms of dehy- 
drated foods. A year ago, we shipped shell eggs and some 
frozen eggs. In July, 1941, we set out to increase our 
capacity to produce powdered eggs. At that time, working 
22 hours a day, 300 days a year, we could produce at the 
rate of 42 million Ib. To-day, we are producing at the 
rate of more than 225 million lb. and expect to in- 
crease that capacity by another 50 million at least. Thirty 
dozen eggs in the shell require two and one-quarter cubic 
feet of shipping space, whereas the same quantity of 
powdered eggs takes only little over one-half a cubic foot 
of space. Eleven Ib. of whole milk makes one Ib. 
of milk powder. Concentrated orange juice is one-sixth 
to one-tenth the volume of natural juice. One lb. of dried 
vegetables equals ten lb. of the fresh product. Water is 
also being removed from such fruits as raisins, peaches, 
pears, apples, apricots and prunes. 

Handling the greatly increased production of food 
strains distribution facilities—containers, storage, refrigera- 
tion, rail and ship transportation. Dehydration eases these 
strains, but simuttaneously taxes processing facilities. In- 
creased food processing capacity has been encouraged, spon- 
sored or financed by the Government. Compared with a year 
ago, for example, the rate of cheese production has increased 
by 300 million Ib. per year ; evaporated milk production is 
up 33 million cases ; and dry skim milk has jumped from 
375 to 500 million Ib. The Government is building two 
plants in Florida to produce s00 thousand gallons of con- 
centrated orange juice and 800 thousand lb. of pectin ; 
other milk processing plants are under construction and 
plans are under way to produce an additional 15 million 
Ib. of dried vegetables. Packaging Lend-Lease food is 
another difficult problem. There are critical shortages of 
tin for cans, rubber for pliofilm wrapping and daccawax 
coatings, steel for metal drums, nails, strapping and even 
wood and paper for boxes. 

America can produce the food. Shortages of fertiliser, 
labour, and farm eauipment will present prob‘ems of priori- 
ties, but the agricultural plant is capable of greater produc- 
tion than ever before. 
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American Notes 


The Progress of Conversion 


The first serious effect of the war on the American 
standard of living will be felt in durable consumers’ goods, 
Mr Neison has forecast that all such production will cease 
within about two months, as the industries concerned are 
entirely converted to war production, although stocks wii 
cushion the blow for some time. Industries where civilian 
production will be prohibited in the near future include 
automobiles, radios, phonographs, electrical equipment, and 
refrigerators, although the automobile industry is the only 
one where production has already ceased. Residential con- 
struction costing more than $500 has been prohibited 
except under specific Government authorisation, and the 
limit for unauthorised commercial, industrial, and highway 
construction projects has been set at $5,000. Conversion 
orders are expected shortly for the washing machine, agri- 
cultural machinery and office machine industries. Produc- 
tion of some articles has been limited, including type- 
writers, razors, musical instruments, bicycles; and stocks 


of bicycles, typewriters, tyres, and automobiles are already . 


rationed. Wool available for civilian consumption has been 
cut drastically. Dress designs have been simplified for the 
duration. The production of golf clubs, golf balls, and metal 
household furniture has been prohibited. There are restric- 
tions on the use of most metals and rubber. Gasoline 
deliveries to the East and West Coasts have been cut to 
66 per cent of the average of the last three months. New 
dial telephone installations have been forbidden. That these 
orders only touch the fringes of the standard of living is 
realised, and criticism has been aimed at delays rather than 
their severity. It is pointed out that the production of 
refrigerators, allowed until April 30th, and electrical equip- 
ment, allowed until the end of May, is using up materials 
urgently needed for war production. The reply of the War 
Production Board has been that its policy is to accumulate 
stocks of consumers’ goods, and then to cease production 
altogether, rather than keep a few firms working through- 
out the war; and that it is proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible with conversion orders. It is also sometimes over- 
looked that industries not yet converted entirely are already 
at work on war contracts; the agricultural machinery 
industry, for instance, is turning out tanks. 


* * * 


The Shipping Bottleneck 


The shipping shortage is receiving increasing attention. 
Testifying to the House Naval Affairs Committee, Admiral 
Land, Chairman of the War Shipping Administration, 
declared that it was, and would continue to be, the most 
serious botteneck of the war effort. Shipbuilding goals have 
been raised again; Admiral Land stated that 10,000,000 
deadweight tons could be built this year by a 13 per cent 
increase in production. There has been a steady raising of 
the sights. In 1941 the United States built about 1,000,000 
tons of shipping, and planned to build 6,000,000 tons in 
1942. After Pearl Harbour, the goal was raised to 8,000,000 
by President Roosevelt. Efforts to break the bottleneck 
have taken three forms. Ships have been almost entirely 
removed from coastal traffic, and cargoes are being handled 
by the railways, motor transport, and inland waterways. 
Unessential imports from South America, such as coffee, 
bananas, and cocoa, are being reduced, and the ships trans- 
ferred to other runs. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
economise shipping, speed up operation and give preference 
in facilities to the most urgent cargoes under the sweeping 
powers granted to the War Shipping Administration. Exer- 
cise of Service priorities is being supervised to assure that 
ships no longer go out half-loaded in answer to Army or 
Navy demands. Seamen’s freedom of movement has been 
curtailed because it was found to interfere with efficient 
operation. The main hope for a solution, however, lies 
in the shipbuilding programme. Figures are not available, 
but it is known that as recently as March, building was 
behind schedule. In part this was due to a fault in design, 
in part to a bottleneck in certain items which has now 
been eliminated. Also, relations between labour and man- 
agement have always been notoriously difficu!t in American 
shipping and shipbuilding Admiral Land declared that 4 
war labour policy was essential. A beginning has already 
been made on the Pacific coast, where a committee of 
employer and employee representatives has been estab- 
lished to consider methods of increasing production. The 
Americans are not a sea-faring people, and it has taken 
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ime for the average citizen to appreciate the urgency of 
the need for shipping. Now, however, it is realised that the 
ability of the United States to fight the war, as well as to 
sid her allies, is determined primarily by ships. 


* x 7 


Small Firms 

Complaints that small firms have been unable to secure 
their share of war contracts have been growing, and have 
finally secured sympathetic attention, both from Congress 
and the War Production Board. Mr Nelson recently testi- 
fied that lack of funds was the main reason why these 
rms were unable to obtain contracts. This difficulty has 
been met by an Executive Order authorising the Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission to guarantee loans to 
be made by the Federal Reserve Banks, the commercial 
banks, or the RFC to small enterprises to enable them to 
assume contracts. Up to now, the commercial banks have 
been unable to make such loans because of credit restric- 
tions and the RFC has not considered small businessmen 
good risks. It is officially stated that these loans “ will not 
be made under peacetime credit rules. They will be made 
by production men wherever additional financing is essen- 
tial for additional production.” Voluntary pooling of the 
facilities of small firms in order to obtain defence contracts 
is becoming increasingly popular, and has been favoured 
by the War Production Board. A Bill which has been passed 
by the Senate and is now before the House has developed 
this idea further ; it provides for the creation of a “ Smaller 
War Plants Corporation ” under the War Production Board, 
which would secure contracts from procurement agencies 
and then break them down into orders which would be 
distributed to small enterprises. Mr Nelson has agreed 
that the contracts distribution department of the WPB 
has perhaps not been as aggressive as it might have been 
in employing stall firms, and has promised a more vigor- 
ous policy, with emphasis on simplifying and standardising 
many of the articles demanded, so that they can be pro- 
duced by small businesses, leaving more complicated jobs 
to the bigger concerns. The agitation to give small business 
tts fair share of war work comes at present from business- 
men threatened with idleness as their supplies are cut down, 
but as war production absorbs more and more of the coun- 
try’s industrial facilities, it will become increasingly urgent 
to use every means to mobilise the resources of all firms 
large or small. 


* * * 


The Closed Shop 


A War Labor Board decision last week on the closed 
shop, ordering a small machine-tool company to insert a 
“maintenanc2 of membership ” clause in its union contract, 
may prove to be the solution the Administration has 
adopted on this vexed question. The dissent of all the 
employer members of the Bcoerd suggests, however, that 
industry is not likely to accept it without protest, and the 
whole question of labour policy, temporarily in abeyance, 
may move back into the spotlight. “Maintenance of 
membership” is one of the many compromises possible 
between the closed and the open shop; it provides that 
employees already members of the union must remain in 
good standing if they are to keep their jobs. It provides a 
very great degree of security to the union, both as regards 
its finances and its membership. In this case, it is also 
provided that new employees must join the union. 
Employer representatives have protested that it is only 
the closed shop under another name, and certainly at a 
time when employment is expanding so rapidly the dis- 
tinction will probably prove slight in war industries. Other 
compromises are possible. It may be that no inflexible 
policy will be established. Considerable concessions to union 
security seems almost unavoidable, however, if the unions 
are to agree to the limitations on wage increases which are 
reported to be under consideration. 


* * * 


Sugar Squeeze 


Some of the confusion over the necessity for rationing 
sugar has sprung from a free-for-all struggle which has 
een going on over the question of industrial alcohol, nor- 
mally distilled from sugar. The participants—aside from 
the consumer, whose voices can hardly be heard—have 
been the industrial alcohol industry, the whiskey industry, 
Congressmen from the grain states, the War Production 
Board’s Chemical Division, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Office-of Price Administration. The question at 
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issue was whether the entire facilities of the whiskey 
industry should be used to produce industrial alcohol from 
grain, of which there is a surplus, or whether 800,000 tons 
of sugar, one-twelfth of America’s sugar consumption, 
should be sacrificed to the war effort. The difficulties, tech- 
nical and legal, have finally been surmounted; but perhaps 
too late to save the sugar. The technical hitch was that 
alcohol produced by the whiskey industry would be only 
140 proof, instead of the 190 proof needed for war purposes; 
until recently, it would have been illegal to increase it by 
using the industrial alcohol industry’s facilities. That the 
law has now been repealed, and grain is to be used as the 
source of industrial alcohol lends a certain colour to the 
charges that the WPB’s Chemical Division, staffed in part 
by men from the industrial alcohol industry, was reluc- 
tant to encourage competition which might be embarrassing 
after the war. They might have been even slower to move 
if Congressmen from the grain states had not been eager to 
seize an opportunity to increase the demand for grain, 
and if an investigation by Congress had not been threatened. 
The official denial from the OPA and the WPB that there 
had ever been any disagreement between them on the 
subject of sugar rationing does not entirely lull the sus- 
picion that the industrial alcohol might have been produced 
without dipping so deeply into the sugar bowl. 


* * * 


Zinc Supplies 


Estimates of a number of United States metal 
specialists place the country’s zinc requirements in 1942 at 
about 900,000 short tons. Slightly over one-third of this 
total will be needed for brass-making, about one-third for 
galvanising, roughly one-tenth for die-casting, about one- 
eighth for rolled materials and the remainder for a variety 
of smaller uses. The greater part of the requirements for 
1942 can be met from domestic sources. Production of 
recoverable zinc in 1941 amounted to 735,865 short tons, 
and in 1942 it is expected to exceed 800,000 tons, as a result 
of the increase in the domestic zinc price by 1 cent a lb. to 
8.25 cents a lb., and the payment of a premium of 2.75 cents 
a lb. on any zinc produced in excess of 1941 figures. In 
addition, the Metal Reserve Company has acquired the 
whole exportable surplus of Latin America; Peru, Bolivia 
and Mexico together produce nearly 200,000 tons per year. 
The capacity of American zinc smelters has been increased 
to cope with increased supplies. In the latter part of 1941, 
potential output approached 900,000 tons and extensions in 
hand before the United States entered the war were 
scheduled to raise the country’s smelter capacity to over 
950,000 tons a year. The United States has also an extensive 
secondary zinc smelting industry, which in 1940 recovered 
the greater part of the 206,000 tons of secondary zinc pro- 
duced in the country. With economy in non-essential uses, 
already well in hand, the only possibility of a shortage lies 
in the size of British requirements. Although the British 
Empire produces sufficient zinc ore, the loss of the Belgian 
smelting industry has made Great Britain dependent to an 
unknown extent on the United States for smelting. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
has stated that the United States is now producing 3,300 


war planes a month. 
+ 


An agreement between Canada and the United States 
has been announced to make more effective use of agri- 
cultural resources. It provides for the increasing produc- 
tion of oil-bearing crops, such as soya beans, in the US, 
and of oats, barley and flax in Canada, and facilitates the 
seasonal movement of farm labour and machinery between 


the two countries. 
* 


The Chairman of the War Production Board has an- 
nounced that munitions output and war construction ex- 
penditure during March exceeded 2,500 million dollars 
with an additional 500 millions for pay and subsistence. 


* 


The Office of Price Administration has given six Mary- 
land communities, including the city of Baltimore, sixty 
days to reduce inflated rents to April, 1941, levels, before 
Federal Regulation is imposed. 
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formed of the expanded requirements for food, and to be 
asked to produce his allotted share of the total. 

The United States, in recent years, has sought also to 
help resolve the paradox of “scarcity in the midst of 
plenty.” Among other things, the Government has pur- 
chased surplus foods for distribution to people whose 
incomes did not afford a satisfactory diet. This programme 
called for an organisation equipped to make large purchases 
of many different foods, and to handle those foods trom 
the producer to the consumer. The existence of this organi- 
sation permitted the taking of immediate steps to procure 
the food needed under the Lend-Lease programme. The 
Agricultural Marketing Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture began to purchase foods in anticipation of 
Lend-Lease requirements before any Lend-Lease funds 
had been allocated. The farmers felt the effects of these 
purchases in better prices for their produce early in the 
spring of 1941, when it was still possible for them to plan 
increasing acreage, hatching more chickens, breeding more 
sows, feeding more grain to dairy cows and hogs, and 
taking other steps for increasing their production of food. 
Without such an organisation, it would have been im- 
possible to have acted so quickly. 

During the next twelve months, America will produce 
more food than ever before. For 1942 the Secretary of 
Agriculture has asked for, and six million farmers have 
agreed to, an output exceeding their record production of 
1941 by 9,500,000,000 Ib. of milk, 472,000,000 dozen 
eggs, 59,000,000 chickens, 10,500,000 hogs, 2,145,000 acres 
of soya beans, 1,800,000 acres of peanuts for oil, the 
equivalent of 6,000,000 cases of canned tomatoes, 9,300,000 
cases of canned peas, and by big margins in many other 
highly nutritive foods. For the most part, these increases 
will be produced without bringing additional land under 
the plough. But, if need be, we can add 50,000,000 acres 
of crop land now idle or fallow, and we can plough more 
than 100,000,000 acres of pasture land. And we won’t need 
to plough the Great Plains as we did in the last war. 


The Transport Problem 


But the production of food is only part of the job. 
The food must be delivered to those who need it, both 
at home and abroad. No matter how liberally we anticipate 
available shipping space, there just isn’t enough to carry 
all the suppiies that must move across the oceans. As far 
as food is concerned, that means one thing in particular— 
we must take the water out of it. The dehydration of food 
is an old process. Food was dried during the last war. 
Cheese, pemmican, and dried fruits are old forms of dehy- 
drated foods. A year ago, we shipped shell eggs and some 
frozen eggs. In July, 1941, we set out to increase our 
capacity to produce powdered eggs. At that time, working 
22 hours a day, 300 days a year, we could produce at the 
rate of 42 million lb. To-day, we are producing at the 
rate of more than 225 million lb. and expect to in- 
crease that capacity by another 50 million at least. Thirty 
dozen eggs in the shell require two and one-quarter cubic 
feet of shipping space, whereas the same quantity of 
powdered eggs takes only little over one-half a cubic foot 
of space. Eleven lb. of whole milk makes one lb. 
of milk powder. Concentrated orange juice is one-sixth 
to one-tenth the volume of natural juice. One lb. of dried 
vegetables equals ten lb. of the fresh product. Water is 
also being removed from such fruits as raisins, peaches, 
pears, apples, apricots and prunes. 

Handling the greatly increased production of food 
strains distribution facilities—containers, storage, refrigera- 
tion, rail and ship transportation. Dehydration eases these 
strains, but simuctaneously taxes processing facilities. In- 
creased food processing capacity has been encouraged, spon- 
sored or financed by the Government. Compared with a year 
ago, for example, the rate of cheese production has increased 
by 300 million lb. per year ; evaporated milk production is 
up 33 million cases ; and dry skim milk has jumped from 
375 to 500 million Ib. The Government is building two 
plants in Florida to produce s500 thousand gallons of con- 
centrated orange juice and 800 thousand lb. of pectin ; 
other milk processing plants are under construction and 
plans are under way to produce an additional 15 million 
Ib. of dried vegetables. Packaging Lend-Lease food is 
another difficult problem. There are critical shortages of 
tin for cans, rubber for pliofilm wrapping and daccawax 
coatings, steel] for metal drums, nails, strapping and even 
wood and paper for boxes. 

America can produce the food. Shortages of fertiliser, 
labour, and farm eauipment will present prob‘ems of priori- 
ties, but the agricultural plant is capable of greater produc- 
tion than ever before. 
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American Notes 


The Progress of Conversion 


The first serious effect of the war on the American 
standard of living will be felt in durable consumers’ goods, 
Mr Neison has forecast that all such production will cease 
within about two months, as the industries concerned are 
entirely converted to war production, although stocks wij 
cushion the blow for some time. Industries where civilian 
production will be prohibited in the near future include 
automobiles, radios, phonographs, electrical equipment, and 
refrigerators, although the automobile industry is the only 
one where production has already ceased. Residential con- 
struction costing more than $500 has been prohibited 
except under specific Government authorisation, and the 
limit for unauthorised commercial, industrial, and highway 
construction projects has been set at $5,000. Conversion 
orders are expected shortly for the washing machine, agri- 
cultural machinery and office machine industries. Produc- 
tion of some articles has been limited, including type- 
writers, razors, musical instruments, bicycles; and stocks 


of bicycles, typewriters, tyres, and automobiles are already . 


rationed. Wool available for civilian consumption has been 
cut drastically. Dress designs have been simplified for the 
duration. The production of golf clubs, golf balls, and meta! 
household furniture has been prohibited. There are restric- 
tions on the use of most metals and rubber. Gasoline 
deliveries to the East and West Coasts have been cut to 
66 per cent of the average of the last three months. New 
dial telephone installations have been forbidden. That these 
orders only touch the fringes of the standard of living is 
realised, and criticism has been aimed at delays rather than 
their severity. It is pointed out that the production of 
refrigerators, allowed until April 30th, and electrical equip- 
ment, allowed until the end of May, is using up materials 
urgently needed for war production. The reply of the War 
Production Board has been that its policy is to accumulate 
stocks of consumers’ goods, and then to cease production 
altogether, rather than keep a few firms working through- 
out the war; and that it is proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible with conversion orders. It is also sometimes over- 
looked that industries not yet converted entirely are already 
at work on war contracts; the agricultural machinery 
industry, for instance, is turning out tanks. 


o * * 


The Shipping Bottleneck 


The shipping shortage is receiving increasing attention. 
Testifying to the House Naval Affairs Committee, Admiral 
Land, Chairman of the War Shipping Administration, 
declared that it was, and would continue to be, the most 
serious bottleneck of the war effort. Shipbuilding goals have 
been raised again; Admiral Land stated that 10,000,000 
deadweight tons could be built this year by a 13 per cent 
increase in production. There has been a steady raising of 
the sights. In 1941 the United States built about 1,000,000 
tons of shipping, and planned to build 6,000,000 tons in 
1942. After Pearl Harbour, the goal was raised to 8,000,000 
by President Roosevelt. Efforts to break the bottleneck 
have taken three forms. Ships have been almost entirely 
removed from coastal traffic, and cargoes are being handled 
by the railways, motor transport, and inland waterways. 
Unessential imports from South America, such as coffee, 
bananas, and cocoa, are being reduced, and the ships trans- 
ferred to other runs. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
economise shipping, speed up operation and give preference 
in facilities to the most urgent cargoes under the sweeping 
powers granted to the War Shipping Administration. Exer- 
cise of Service priorities is being supervised to assure that 
ships no longer go out half-loaded in answer to Army or 
Navy demands. Seamen’s freedom of movement has been 
curtailed because it was found to interfere with efficient 
operation. The main hope for a solution, however, lies 
in the shipbuilding programme. Figures are not available, 
but it is known that as recently as March, building was 
behind schedule. In part this was due to a fault in design, 
in part to a bottleneck in certain items which has now 
been eliminated. Also, relations between labour and man- 
agement have always been notoriously difficu't in American 
shipping and shipbuilding Admiral Land declared that 4 
war labour policy was essential. A beginning has already 
been made on the Pacific coast, where a committee of 
employer and employee representatives has been estab- 
lished to consider methods of increasing production. The 
Americans are not a sea-faring people, and it has taken 
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time for the average citizen to appreciate the urgency of 
the need for shipping. Now, however, it is realised that the 
ability of the United States to fight the war, as well as to 
sid her allies, is determined primarily by ships. 


* * + 


Small Firms 

Complaints that small firms have been unable to secure 
their share of war contracts have been growing, and have 
finally secured sympathetic attention, both from Congress 
and the War Production Board. Mr Nelson recently testi- 
fied that lack of funds was the main reason why these 
firms were unable to obtain contracts. This difficulty has 
been met by an Executive Order authorising the Army, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission to guarantee loans to 
be made by the Federal Reserve Banks, the commercial 
banks, or the RFC to small enterprises to enable them to 
assume contracts. Up to now, the commercial banks have 
been unable to make such loans because of credit restric- 
tions and the RFC has not considered small businessmen 
good risks. It is officially stated that these loans “ will not 
be made under peacetime credit rules. They will be made 
by production men wherever additional financing is essen- 
tial for additional production.” Voluntary pooling of the 
facilities of small firms in order to obtain defence contracts 
is becoming increasingly popular, and has been favoured 
by the War Production Board. A Bill which has been passed 
by the Senate and is now before the House has developed 
this idea further ; it provides for the creation of a “ Smaller 
War Plants Corporation ” under the War Production Board, 
which would secure contracts from procurement agencies 
and then break them down into orders which would be 
distributed to small enterprises. Mr Nelson has agreed 
that the contracts distribution department of the WPB 
has perhaps not been as aggressive as it might have been 
in employing small firms, and has promised a more vigor- 
ous policy, with emphasis on simplifying and standardising 
many of the articles demanded, so that they can be pro- 
duced by small businesses, leaving more complicated jobs 
to the bigger concerns. The agitation to give small business 
tts fair share of war work comes at present from business- 
men threatened with idleness as their supplies are cut down, 
but as war production absorbs more and more of the coun- 
try’s industrial facilities, it will become increasingly urgent 
to use every means to mobilise the resources of all firms 
large or small. 


* * * 


The Closed Shop 


A War Labor Board decision last week on the closed 
shop, ordering a small machine-tool company to insert a 
“maintenanc2 of membership ” clause in its union contract, 
may prove to be the solution the Administration has 
adopted on this vexed question. The dissent of all the 
employer members of the Bcoerd suggests, however, that 
industry is not likely to accept it without protest, and the 
whole question of labour policy, temporarily in abeyance, 
may move back into the spotlight. “Maintenance of 
membership” is one of the many compromises possible 
between the closed and the open shop; it provides that 
employees already members of the union must remain in 
good standing if they are to keep their jobs. It provides a 
very great degree of security to the union, both as regards 
its finances and its membership. In this case, it is also 
provided that new employees must join the union. 
Employer representatives have protested that it is only 
the closed shop under another name, and certainly at a 
time when employment is expanding so rapidly the dis- 
tinction will probably prove slight in war industries. Other 
compromises are possible. It may be that no inflexible 
policy will be established. Considerable concessions to union 
security seems almost unavoidable, however, if the unions 
are to agree to the limitations on wage increases which are 
feported to be under consideration. 


* * * 


Sugar Squeeze 


Some of the confusion over the necessity for rationing 
sugar has sprung from a free-for-all struggle which has 
been going on over the question of industrial alcohol, nor- 
mally distilled from sugar. The participants—aside from 
the consumer, whose voices can hardly be heard—have 
been the industrial alcohol industry, the whiskey industry, 
Congressmen from the grain states, the War Production 
Board’s Chemical Division, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Office-of Price Administration. The question at 


issue was whether the entire facilities of the whiskey 
industry should be used to produce industrial alcohol from 
grain, of which there is a surplus, or whether 800,000 tons 
of sugar, one-twelfth of America’s sugar consumption, 
should be sacrificed to the war effort. The difficulties, tech- 
nical and legal, have finally been surmounted; but perhaps 
too late to save the sugar. The technical hitch was that 
alcohol produced by the whiskey industry would be only 
140 proof, instead of the 190 proof needed for war purposes; 
until recently, it would have been illegal to increase it by 
using the industrial alcohol industry’s facilities. That the 
law has now been repealed, and grain is to be used as the 
source of industrial alcohol lends a certain colour to the 
charges that the WPB’s Chemical Division, staffed in part 
by men from the industrial alcohol industry, was reluc- 
tant to encourage competition which might be embarrassing 
after the war. They might have been even slower to move 
if Congressmen from the grain states had not been eager to 
seize an opportunity to increase the demand for grain, 
and if an investigation by Congress had not been threatened. 
The official denial from the OPA and the WPB that there 
had ever been any disagreement between them on the 
subject of sugar rationing does not entirely lull the sus- 
picion that the industrial alcohol might have been produced 
without dipping so deeply into the sugar bowl. 


* + * 


Zinc Supplies 


Estimates of a number of United States metal 
specialists place the country’s zinc requirements in 1942 at 
about 900,000 short tons. Slightly over one-third of this 
total will be needed for brass-making, about one-third for 
galvanising, roughly one-tenth for die-casting, about one- 
eighth for rolled materials and the remainder for a variety 
of smaller uses. The greater part of the requirements for 
1942 can be met from domestic sources. Production of 
recoverable zinc in 1941 amounted to 735,865 short tons, 
and in 1942 it is expected to exceed 800,000 tons, as a result 
of the increase in the domestic zinc price by 1 cent a lb. to 
8.25 cents a lb., and the payment of a premium of 2.75 cents 
a lb. on any zinc produced in excess of 1941 figures. In 
addition, the Metal Reserve Company has acquired the 
whole exportable surplus of Latin America; Peru, Bolivia 
and Mexico together produce nearly 200,000 tons per year. 
The capacity of American zinc smelters has been increased 
to cope with increased supplies. In the latter part of 1941, 
potential output approached 900,000 tons and extensions in 
hand before the United States entered the war were 
scheduled to raise the country’s smelter capacity to over 
950,000 tons a year. The United States has also an extensive 
secondary zinc smelting industry, which in 1940 recovered 
the greater part of the 206,000 tons of secondary zinc pro- 
duced in the country. With economy in non-essential uses, 
already well in hand, the only possibility of a shortage lies 
in the size of British requirements. Although the British 
Empire produces sufficient zinc ore, the loss of the Belgian 
smelting industry has made Great Britain dependent to an 
unknown extent on the United States for smelting. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
has stated that the United States is now producing 3,300 


war planes a month. 
* 


An agreement between Canada and the United States 
has been announced to make more effective use of agri- 
cultural resources. It provides for the increasing produc- 
tion of oil-bearing crops, such as soya. beans, in the US, 
and of oats, barley and flax in Canada, and facilitates the 
seasonal movement of farm labour and machinery between 


the two countries. 
* 


The Chairman of the War Production Board has an- 
nounced that munitions output and war construction ex- 
penditure during March exceeded 2,500 million dollars 
with an additional 500 millions for pay and subsistence. 


* 


The Office of Price Administration has given six Mary- 
land communities, including the city of Baltimore, sixty 
days to reduce inflated rents to April, 1941, levels, before 
Federal Regulation is imposed. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS . 





The Churches of Europe—II 


(By a Correspondent) 


As the fall of the Third Republic, the churches of 
France found themselves in a curious position. The 
fallen Republic bore in their eyes the stigma of its secularist 
policy. True, some rapprochement between the State and 
Catholicism had taken place, paradoxically enough, during 
the Popular Front period. But the laws of 1902 and 1905 
were still in force ; they barred the Church from exerting 
influence upon the State and education ; they severely re- 
stricted the right of ecclesiastical bodies to acquire property 
and to accept donations or gifts. The spirit of Waldeck 
Rousseau stood between State and Church right up to June, 
1940. Vichy seemed to bury the spectre of laicité together 
with the Republic and its political parties and parliamentary 
institutions ; it promised to undo all the wrongs inflicted 
upon the Church since 1789 ; and the personalities of Pétain 
and Weygand seemed calculated to raise high hopes among 
churchmen. On the other hand, it was hardly possible 
for the Church to flourish on the ruins of its own nation. 
Pétain pledged the restoration of the Church to its old glory 
in the life of the state ; but, at the same time, he subjected 
the state to unheard-of humiliation at the hands of the 
conqueror. In addition, strange voices intruded themselves 
upon the chorus of Vichy. There was the voice of Déat, 
thundering against the “ white terror ” of clericalism. There 
were other “ radical ” supporters of Vichy, who added to the 
old secularist criticisms some of the new insults and 
slanders forged on the other side of the Rhine. 

The policy of Vichy, therefore, wavered contradictorily 
—now seeking to please the Church, and now its opponents. 
The pro-Catholic Minister of Education, M. Chevalier, 
abolished the laws of 1902 and 1905. Religious bodies were 
recognised as institutions of public utility, and allowed to 
accept legacies and gifts without any restrictions ; religious 
orders were permitted to acquire property and schools to 
give religious instruction. But M. Chevalier had to resign 
from his office under the pressure of a campaign waged by 
the Déat clique ; and his successor withdrew a greater part 
of the pro-Catholic reforms. 


The French Alignment 


Under these conditions, the’ French Church was obviously 
unable to take a uniform political attitude. All the divergent 
shades and tendencies of French public opinion found their 
expression within the Church itself. There are, roughly, 
three main groups: the collaborationists, the Pétainists, and 
the Catholic Left. The open supporters of collaboration 
have an influence only among the highest ecclesiastical 
hierarchy ; the most typical of them is Cardinal Baudril- 
lart, the head of the Paris Catholic Institute, and a member 
of the Collaboration Group set up under the auspices of 
de Brinon. 
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In 1870, as in 1940, there were in France partisans of g 
fight to a finish. It was those people who had brought upon 
us the horrors of the siege of Paris and of the Commune. 
These are the Cardinal’s own stated motives for his 

attitude. 

The majority of the upper and middle clergy is pro 
Pétain, sans phrase. Loyalty to Vichy is their political 
axiom ; in foreign politics, they nourish the illusion of the 
unity of the Latin, and consequently Catholic, bloc. But 
they frequently have to raise protests against quasi-totalj- 
tarian encroachments upon the spiritual influence of the 
Church. The struggle for youth has been a centre of con- 
tention. French Catholicism has exerted an enormous in- 
fluence upon considerable sections of the younger genera- 
tion; and the setting up of a State-controlled monopoly 
youth movement has threatened to put an end to the 
existence of a wide network of Catholic youth organisations, 
in a special letter to the Pope, the Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops put forward their objections to the Mouvement 
Unique de la Jeunesse. Another source of friction has been 
the ban on Catholic trade unions, Racial discrimination 
has been yet another matter of controversy ; and the hostile 
reaction of Catholic opinion probably accounts for the 
fact that Vichy’s anti-Jewish laws have been directed against 
the confession rather than the race. 

The main opposition to collaboration and to Vichy illu- 
sions has come from the broad mass of the lower clergy. 
The French curé is in daily touch with the sufferings and 
privations of the people. He witnesses the food requisitions 
in the countryside, and the misery of the war prisoners’ 
abandoned families. More frequently than not he becomes 
the spokesman for his hardly-tried parishioners. A political 
cleavage has appeared between the upper and the lower 
clergy, a cleavage with a tradition which goes back to 1789. 
Besides the lower clergy, there is the Catholic Left, the 
circle of brilliant French intellectuals who have tried to 
reconcile Catholicism with the political tradition of the 
French Revolution ; and there also are the cadres of the 
Catholic Trade Unions. It has been in these quarters that 
the policy of Vichy has been met with a strong and irre- 
concilable opposition. Nazi attempts to foster separatism in 
Brittany have been brought to nothing by the local clergy; 
and in Alsace-Lorraine the priest has once again, as after 
1870, become the guardian of French national consciousness. 


Nazism Over Europe 


In the other occupied countries, the attitude of the 
churches may perhaps be described in the words of Cardinal 
Van Roey, the Primate of Belgium: 

The Catholic Church adapts itself to all governments pro- 
vided they safeguard the liberty of conscience. This is true. 
But as for adapting itself to governments that oppress the 
right of conscience, and persecute the Church—no, never. 
. . . The Church is like the human organism. Man can get 
used to all kinds of changes of diet, but there are some that 
kill him. 

The “diet” of National Socialism has been responsible 
for the dramatic revolt of the Norwegian clergy 
against Quisling’s tutelage. The tension between the 
puppet Norwegian Government and the Church grew. 
Attempts to subordinate the Church to the State stopped at 
nothing. The Ministry of Education issued instructions on 
church services, and laid down regulations concerning the 
contents of service and prayer books, which caused a pro- 
test by the Bishop of Oslo. Then “ ecclesiastical advisers 
were nominated, sycophants of the Nasjonal Samling, who 
had to keep watch on the political loyalty of the clergy. 
The legitimate representatives of the Lutheran Church were 
barred from broadcasting. The refractory - Association of 
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Clergymen was banned, and its funds were confiscated. The 
crisis was brought to a climax by the attempt to force the 
whole youth of Norway into the ranks of the Hird—the 
Quisling Youth. On February 24th all the seven bishops 
resigned their posts, and ina letter to the Minister of 
Education they wrote: 

As it came to Luther so to us has come the moment when 
we must be loyal to our beliefs, and assert the justice of the 
Church against the injustice of the State. 

This unique “ecclesiastical strike,” started by the highest 
dignitaries of the Church, spread to the broad mass of the 
clergy on Easter Day, when the Norwegian people heard 
from the pulpits of the decision of their pastors to resign 
their administrative posts and emoluments. The attempt of 
the puppet Government to reduce the Church, too, to a 
puppet has failed. 

The totalitarian “diet” is basically the same for every 
occupied country. In Czechoslovakia, there is the confisca- 
tion of the property of the orders and compulsory labour for 
monks ; in Holland, there is the Nazification of the religious 
labour organisations. But nowhere has persecution been as 
relentless as in Poland. The struggle against the Polish 
clergy has been conceived as part of the general policy 
of extermination of the intellectual leadership of all classes 
of the Polish nation. 

No sooner (said Forster, the Nazi leader of Danzig) 
had we come into possession of the lands of the former 
Polish Republic than the clergy became the spiritual leader 
of the illegal struggle against ourselves, the actual mouthpiece 
of Polish nationalism. 

The whole internal life of the Church has been subjected 
to the strictest supervision by the Gestapo, which dictates 
even the hours and the time of duration of divine services. 
In the western parts of Poland, the use of the Polish 
language in services has been restricted, if not prohibited 
altogether. The resistance of the Church has thus assumed 
the character of an elementary struggle for the preservation 
of the national characteristics of the incorporated provinces. 
And here the ruthlessness of the Nazi policy has left almost 
no scope for any conciliatory manceuvres. Hundreds of 
Polish churchmen of all ranks have gone to concentration 
camps. 


The Russian Test 


The outbreak of the Russo-German war was the critical 
moment in the relations between the churches and the 
German masters of Europe. German policy tried, of course, 
to tempt the churches into an active participation in the 
“crusade against godless Bolshevism.” It seems that, apart 
from a few exceptions, the churches of Europe have with- 
stood that temptation. This is illustrated by the somewhat 
impatient question put by the Belgian quisling paper, Volk 
en Staat : 

Where are the priests in our country that would start the 
crusade against Bolshevism? 

To sum up, it may be said that the conquerors of Europe 
have proved unable to conquer Europe’s churches. Attempts 
to find a modus vivendi have brought some results in France 
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and very few, if any, in the other occupied countries. The 
attitude of the churches has ranged from a carefully ob- 
served neutrality in countries like Czechoslovakia and per- 
haps Denmark, to uncompromising resistance, as in Nor- 
way and Poland. In spite of some attempts at a compro- 
mise, the churches have almost everywhere remained the 
only open bulwark of popular opposition, which .can other- 
wise find a political outlet only in the narrow channels of 
clandestine movements. 


Irish Transport Difficulties 


. [FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


March 23rd 

THE war has dislocated the Irish transport system more 
seriously than any other activity. In the course of the last 
century, Irish transport had come to rely more and more on 
imports. Before the railway era, the whole transport system 
in the country constituted a demand for the products of 
Irish agriculture. With the growth of the railways, imports 
of coal and other articles became essential, but there still 
remained a considerable demand for Irish farm products in 
respect of road transport. In recent years, motoring, both 
private and commercial, has grown by leaps and bounds, 
with the result that the transport system of the country has 
come to rely to an ever-growing degree on imports of motor 
cars, motor parts, tyres, petrol and oil. One consequence of 
this revolution has been a reduction in the demand for 
horses and horse fodder. Another consequence has been the 
almost complete paralysis of road transport as a result of 
the war. 

Partly as a result of the decline of motoring the railways 
have been experiencing a relatively prosperous period. In 
spite of the reduction of their services owing to coal 
shortage, their financial results have been quite satisfactory. 
The Great Northern Railway, which is partly situated in 
Northern Ireland but is not included in the British Railway 
War Scheme, has not suffered seriously from a shortage of 
coal and its profits have greatly increased. Last year, this 
railway carried nearly 4,000,000 more passengers and nearly 
500,000 tons more goods than in 1939. Gross receipts 
amounted to £2,204,681, an increase of £797,157 on 1940. 
Although total expenditure was £304,612 higher at 
£1,601,787, net receipts were up by £492,545. Three years’ 
arrears on the 4 per cent preference stock, and a dividend 
of I per cent in respect of 1941 on the ordinary stock, have 
been paid. The experience of this railway compares favour- 
ably with that of the British railways and of the Great 
Southern Railway, which is wholly situated in Eire. 

The Great Southern Railway has suffered very seriously 
from coal shortage. The passenger train services were 
drastically curtailed in the second half of last year, and the 
restrictions on the movement of livestock owing to foot-and- 
mouth disease injured their goods traffic. In spite of these 
adverse factors, gross receipts were up from £4,568,604 to 





AUSTIN MOTORS 


DIRECTORS: 


BE. &. 


L. P. Lerd Randle G. Ash. 


YEAR TO 31st JULY, 1941. Dividends 


-_ 


LIQUID ASSETS ... . £4,342,411 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION of Plant and Equipment 


RESERVES AND CARRY FORWARD 
SECURITIES, CASH AND DEBTORS 


Se 


Payton, J.P., Chairman. 
C. R. F. Engelbach, O.B.E. 


Col. A. C. R. Waite, M.C. . 


(Preferred Ordinary ... as 20% 
(Ordinary and *A* Ordinary ... 10% 
TOTAL ASSETS ... £10,621,796 
2,807,846 

1,615,289 

2,562,406 


FIFTEEN FINANCIAL PERIODS (14 years 10 months) 
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Trading Surplus 
Maintenance and Depreciation 
Capital Expenditure 
Taxation 


1926 to 3Ist July, 1941. 


Average p.a. 
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£5,172,020, while expenditure rose from £4,235,654 to 
£4,643,563, with the result that net receipts stood at 
£528,457—an increase of £195,507. This satisfactory result 
rendered possible the payment of three years arrears on 
the Guaranteed Preference Stock. The Government has 
recently appointed Mr A. P. Reynolds, general manager of 
the Dublin Transport Company, as virtual dictator of 
this railway. Mr Reynolds’ nominal position is that of 
chairman of a board of directors consisting of four direc- 
tors elected by the shareholders. But, in fact, he possesses 
complete powers: to manage the company in defiance, if 
necessary, of the wishes of his co-directors. 

Road transport has been maintained until recently at 
a higher level than anybody would have forecast at the 
beginning of the war. In spite of the cut in petrol allow- 
ances, motorists heroically kept their cars on the road, and, 
although the mileage each year was drastically reduced, 
the actual number of motor vehicle licences was reduced 
far less. The extension of the war to the Pacific and the 
growing demand for petrol elsewhere have threatened to 
bring private motoring to a standstill for the time being. 


Russia 


Pan-Slavy Conference.—In the first days of April, the 
second Pan-Slav Conference took place in Moscow. Among 
the participants there were not only the representatives of 
Slav nations under German occupation, but also some 
who spoke in the name of the two Slav countries—Bulgaria 
and Slovakia—that have lined up with the Axis. They 
urged their countrymen to oppose the policy of their rulers 
and to join the peoples of the Slavonic race in their life 
and death struggle. 

The dominant note of the Conference was the “ solidarity 
of all the Slav people against the onslaught of the Teutonic 
invader.” Many speakers referred to the millennium-old 
tradition of a common Slav struggle against the Germanic 
tribes—rather than to the distinction between Nazi and 
German so strongly emphasised in Stalin’s Order of the 
Day. 

The tenor of the speeches was confident. Soviet speakers 
spoke of the impending Soviet offensive, and ridiculed 
German boasts. The Ukrainians appealed to their people 
in the occupied territories to prepare for the return of the 
Soviet armies to Kiev, Kharkov, Lvov, and so on. So did 
the White Russians. 

But the conference did not confine itself to reiterating 
the slogan of Pan-Slav solidarity. The opening of a Slav 
front in the enemy’s rear was propagated. Those Slavs 
who live far from the actual front, like the Czechs, were 
called upon to intensify sabotage and to impede in any 
possible way the German war effort. Those who live in 
the immediate rear of the enemy’s lines were asked to go 
further than that and to take up arms. Such appeals, some- 
times perhaps a little impatient and not quite free from 
polemics, were issued to the Ukrainians and Poles. An 
outstanding Communist-minded Pole said: 

Poles! The hour has struck. The spring of 1942 will be the 
spring of liberation. The moment has cOme to prepare a new 
Griinwald (the battle of 1410 in which Poles and Lithuanians 
inflicted a heavy defeat on the Teutonic Knights). We cannot 
wait and hope for foreign help. We have to fight alone. This 
is not the time to listen to cowards who tell you to wait for 
the right moment. Take your weapons from the German arsenals, 
take your weapons from the German army and police, Not one 
train with war materials for the Eastern front should be allowed 
to pass through Polish lands. Workers, blow up factories ; 
peasants, form armed detachments! 

There is perhaps some analogy between these appeals 
and the demand to open up a second front in the West. 
But, whereas in the West that demand has at least some 
measure of a realistic background, conditions in the East 
do not seem for the time being to warrant the same hopes. 
True, reliable reports speak of intensified sabotage and 
growing resistance in the German’s rear. But it is still 
a long step from this to the breaking into German arsenals 
and the disarming of German soldiers and policemen by 
people who have themselves been disarmed and terrorised. 

The second Slav conference differed also from the first 
one, which met immediately after the outbreak of the war. 
This time some nationalities were represented only by 
distinctly pro-Communist spokesmen, whereas at the first 
conference their representatives had been drawn from a 
wider social and political field. 
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The April allowance for private motorists has been reduced 
by 50 per cent, and in May private motorists will recejy, 
no petrol at all. Essential public services, doctors and com. 
mercial motorists will still receive a greatly reduced allow. 
ance. Imports of paraffin and fuel oil have also fallen og 
considerably, and fears are entertained of shortages of these 
fuels during the coming harvest on which so much depends, 

The* motoring habit has grown to such an extent jp 
Ireland that the virtual disappearance of private motoring 
will cause acute inconvenience to large sections of the public 
So far there has been no question of the cessation of the 
Dublin bus services, on which the city now depends fo; 
passenger transport, since the almost complete abolition of 
the electric trams. Why these trams, which derived their 
power from the Shannon Scheme, were put off the road 
during the period of fetrol shortage continues a mystery 
to the average Dubliner. The reduction of motoring yii] 
gravely affect employment in the assembling industries, jn 
the petrol distributing trade and in the numerous garage 
and repair depots with which the country is studded. 
Finally, the revenue will also suffer. 


at War 


Cattle.—In the middle of March, the Council of People’s 
Commissars issued a decree on cattle breeding intended 
to secure the supply of meat under war conditions. The 
decree was prefaced by a review of the livestock position, 
In 1941, the number of large-horned cattle decreased by 
1.3 per cent, of cows by 8 per cent, of sheep and goats by 
12.9 per cent and of pigs by 2.3 per cent. It is, 
however, not clear whether these figures should be 
related to the livestock of the entire Soviet Union ot 
to the population reduced by war losses. In cattle- 
rearing, as in. every other branch of economic life, 
the German-occupied western territories had a_ very 
high share. According to the 1938 census, about one 
third of the total of 16 million horses, one fourth of the 
50 million horned cattle, one tenth of the 66 million sheep, 
and about one half of the 25 million pigs were bred in 
these occupied regions. Making all allowances for the pro- 
portion of cattle saved by evacuation—and the cattle evacua- 
tion from the Ukraine seems to have been carried out ona 
rather wide scale—1941 was bound to show a decline rather 
than an increase in numbers. The figures that speak specifi- 
cally of the position in the Kirgisian steppes and in the 
Turkmenian Republic, the main cattle-breeding centres 
after the Ukraine, are easier to grasp. They put the increase 
in the various categories of cattle between 21-28 per cent; 
the Chelya-Binsk, Novosibirsk and Altai regions are 
blamed for the decrease in livestock shown in 1941. 

Cattle breeding has always been a weak spot in the 
Kolkhoz (collective) system. When this war broke out, Soviet 
agriculture had not yet entirely recovered from the whole- 
sale slaughter of cattle carried out by the peasants during 
collectivisation. Up to now, the collective farms have not 
been able to handle properly the breeding of young 
cattle. The official review of the position says, for instance, 
that in 1940 ng less than 40 per cent of calves and 43 
per cent of lambs were slaughtered or died as a result of 
neglect. In consequence of the war, a certain shortage of 
fodder must also have arisen ; and there are some signs that 
cattle slaughtering has once again assumed somewhat 
abnormal proportions, especially in the case of evacuated 
cattle. To counteract this, it has—under the latest decree— 
been forbidden to slaughter or sell cattle under one yeat 
of age; and full-grown cattle can be slaughtered or sol 
only by permission of the Agricultural Departments. Posi- 
tive steps have also been taken to ensure a better supply 
of fodder ; Kazakhstan alone jis said to have prepared wintef 
pastures for 2 million cattle. Peasants engaged on cattle 
rearing have been granted exemption from military service, 
and special premiums have been fixed for good results ® 
the preservation of young cattle. 

Soviet agriculture has, for many years, developed towards 
specialisation. But specialisation is bound to produce 4 
strain on transport ; grain farms, for instance, have to buy 
meat or cattle from remote cattle farms and vice versa 
The new decree aims at making every Kolkhoz st 
sufficient. It has put upon the farmers the obligation © 
purchase 2,300,000 young cattle and the same numbef 
sheep in the course of 1942. “Every Kolkhoz must ta 
its own cattle” has become the slogan. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Finance and Banking 


Banks and the Budget 


The White Papers accompanying the budget statement 
were anticipated with special interest in the City in the 
expectation that they might reveal the result of the calcula- 
tion of changes in personal bank balances recently under- 
taken by the banks for the Central Statistical Office. 
Unfortunately the classification of personal savings does not 
go into details. ‘The figures of gross personal savings of 
{909,000,000 for 1941 comparing with £640,000,000 for 
1940 and the comparable net figures of £665,000,000 and 
{473,000,000 are still “residuals” arrived at by deducting 
direct estimates of personal consumption and taxes met out 
of personal incomes from estimates of these incomes. ‘These 
residuals have, however, been checked by such direct 
evidence of personal savings as is available and among this 
evidence, the results of the inquiry into changes in personal 
bank balances no doubt takes an important place. The 
budget has ceased to provide the money market with any 
hint as to the future course of money rates and borrowing 
policy. The position in this respect has become frozen into 
almost complete rigidity especially as regards short-term 
money rates and methods of floating debt borrowing. 


* * * 


Overseas Disinvestment 


The analysis of the sources of war finance (reproduced 
on pages 531-2) estimates the amount of overseas disinvest- 
ment for the financial year 1942-43 at £775 millions. This 
compares with corresponding figures of £798 millions for 
the calendar year 1941 and £759 millions for 1940. The esti- 
mate for the ensuing year includes £225 millions in respect 
of the Canadian gift of supplies. This leaves £550 millions, 
representing the further liquidation of overseas securities 
and the accumulation of sterling balances by overseas 
countries. This is an item in the elaborate data prepared 
by the Central Statistical Office which at first blush invites 
scepticism. A reduction of a mere £23 millions in the 
proceeds of overseas disinvestment as compared with the 
year 1941 seems too small to allow for the fundamental 
changes which have occurred over the past year in the 
position of overseas assets and in the balance of payments 
of the United Kingdom vis-d-vis the Empire. Against the 
Canadian contribution included in the estimates for the 
current year must be set the liquidation of Canadian secu- 
tities and the accumulation of Canadian sterling balances 
in the course of 1941. On balance, it will be found that 
the Canadian contribution to the disinvestment total will 
be little greater for the current year than it was in 1941. 
On the other hand, the US contribution will be far smaller, 
since Lend-Lease is left out of account. There is next to 
no gold left for sale—other than current production—and 
the liquidation or pledging of dollar assets in the coming 
year will yield but a small fraction of the total yielded by 
this source last year. As for the accumulation of sterling 

ances by overseas countries, it is difficult to see how the 
Movement this year can hope to challenge comparison 
with that of 1941. The contribution of Malaya, which was 
funning at the annual rate of at least £50 millions until last 
December, is now lost. The same is true of the items con- 
tributed by the Dutch East Indies and Burma. The biggest 
source of disinvestment within the sterling area was India, 
and given the approach of war to Bengal and the increased 
expenditure of the British authorities in that country, it is 
more than doubtful whether India’s accumulation of sterling 
and repatriation of debt this year can be more than a 
fraction of what it was in 1941. South Africa with its gold 
‘xports remains the only large sterling area country from 
Which the contribution to war finance under this head of 
disinvestment can be expected to remain unaffected. Some 
such doubts must have occurred to the framers of the 
‘stimate, for in a footnote to the table in question it is 


pointed out that “if further enquiry should show that 
the amount of overseas disinvestment .. . has to be revised, 
then the residue (private net investment at home) will be 
revised by the same amount.” 


* * * 


Extra-Budgetary Funds 


The contribution to central Government expenditure 
brought by the surplus on extra-budgetary funds amounted 
to £166 millions in the calendar year 1941, compared 
with £140 millions in 1940 and £21 millions in 1938. These 
figures exclude the increased sterling investments of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. The latter are the counter- 
part of sales of gold and foreign assets which are already 
included in the item of overseas disinvestment. One of the 
main items contributing to this increase is the surplus of 
the Unemployment Fund. This brought in £64 millions last 
year, against £24 millions in 1940, and compares with a 
deficit of £1 million in 1938. Unfortunately, the subdivision 
of the sources of extra-budgetary income does not proceed 
far enough to allow accurate deductions about the opera- 
tions of the Exchange Equalisation Account. The changes 
consequent on these operations are shown in the tables 
merged with certain other extra-budgetary receipts, includ- 
ing war risk insurance and War Damage Act receipts. Some 
measure of the EEA operations can, however, be gained by 
the juxtaposition of the following figures : — 


(£ million) 
1938 1940 1941 


Finance through Govt. agencies 


Geciadigie TELAD é os od0es ous 253 543 247 
Surplus on extra-budgetary funds 21 140 166 
Reconstruction Finance Corpn. 

DM <nduw anes deateteoweees sa 87- 


The process of deduction will yield no exact measure of 
the operations of the EEA, but will nevertheless provide 
useful indications of their magnitude. The discrepancy 
between the figures of £253 millions and £21 millions in 
1938 provides a fairly accurate measure of the gold lost 
by the EEA during that year—as indicated by the official 
half-yearly figures (March 31st and September 30th), which 
were still being published at the time. The much greater 
discrepancy for 1940 is probably explained in part by 
Government receipts under the War Damage Act, and for 
war risk insurance. But by 1941 it will be seen that the 
operations of the EEA had ceased to provide an appreciable 
source of extra-budgetary revenue, the discrepancy between 
the two figures being more than accounted for by the loan 
received in the course of the year from the RFC against 
the collateral of direct British investments in the USA. 


* + + 


Government Department Treasury Bills 


The analysis of public borrowing at home in the White 
Paper provides a clue to changes in the holding of 
public departments. The increase in Treasury bills held 
outside Government departments and in ways and means 
advances from the Bank of England amounted to £279 
millions over the year 1941. Of this, £15 millions was 
represented by ways and means advances, leaving the 
additional holding of Treasury bills at £264 millions. The 
actual expansion in Treasury bills outstanding over the 
year was £395 millions. It follows that £131 millions of 
additional Treasury bills were he'd by Public departments 
at the end of 1941 compared with the end of 1940. This 
figure approximates fairly closely to the increase in the 
fiduciary circulation during the year, namely £150 millions 
and the correspondence suggests that the increase in the 
non-market holding of Treasury bil!s was accounted for 
by the Issue department of the Bank of England. 
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Bombay Bullion 


The breakdown of the Indian negotiations produced 
the immediate reaction of a sharp increase in bullion 
prices in the Bombay market. The price of silver which 
had fallen to Rs 784 per roo tolas in the previous week 
rebounded to Rs 80} at the beginning of this week. The 
latter quotation gives a straight London parity of 293d. 
per ounce. It is not the highest point reached in the recent 
silver boom. The quotation has since declined to around 
Rs 77. These market oscillatidns are in no way connected 
with official intervention in the market. Speculators have 
been snatching profits and, on what remains an extremely 
narrow market, their operations are inevitably having a 
considerable effect on prices. The silver price in London 
remains steady at 233d., with occasional but small official 
sales of Indian silver to make the ceiling effective. The 
Bombay price of gold also jumped from Rs 49 2a to Rs 50} 
following the deadlock in the New Delhi discussions. But 
in this market, too, there has been a sharp reaction, the 
price falling to Rs 483d. 








The Circulation 


This week’s Bank return does not provide the happieg 
commentary on that part of the Chancellor’s speech jp 
which he asserted that the enemy of inflation had estab. 
lished no bridgehead in this country. The note circulation 
shows a further increase of £3,184,000, a movement for 
which no particular seasonal explanation can be advanced 
The total circulation thus rises to the new record of 
£767,110,000, leaving a mere £13,132,000 of unissued note 
in reserve and reducing the reserve ratio to the low figure 
of 7.2 per cent. On this showing, a further adjustment ¢f 
the fiduciary circulation can only be a matter of days, 
This movement added to a reduction of £10,130,000 ip 
Government securities have reduced the cash basis, by 
bankers’ balances, though they have fallen by £'7,214,000, 
are still at the comfortable level of £127,882,000. The 
position in the money market this week has been easy, and 
most of the banks have begun to extend their bill purchases 
to July maturities. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP)- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London | 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





Up-to-date information» and expert advice 

on economic and financial conditions in 

Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific 

Islands are available to business men and 
investors. 


BANK OF:NEW: SOUTH:WALES 


Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability, 
; LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1, 





BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
General Assembly, 29th July, 1861. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 


%& Branches and Agencies] © Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
at over 220 points in Paid-up Capital £6,328,125 


New Zealand and at} Reserve Fund and Un- 


atone: Victoria ; divided Profits, 1941 £3,967,500 


Sydney, New South £10,295,625 
Wales ; » Bs ee 
— Suve ns Aggregate Assets at 
Apia, Samoa. 31st March, 1941 ... £55,616,460 
% Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 
% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 
% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 


London Office: | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
JOHN FORBES, Manager. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


I * 
12 Months - - - 3 0 0 


6 Months - - - | 10 0 
Cheques to be-made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_—_ £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 

(1941 Accounts) 











ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 219 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 2 per 
cent., being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, upon the 
paid-up capital stock of the bank has been declared for the 
three months ending 31st May, 1942, and will be PAYABLE 
at the bank and its branches on and after rst June, 1942, t0 
shareholders of record 30th April, 1942. 


By Order of the Board, 
E, B. McINERNEY, 
London Manager. 
6 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2. 
April 16th, 1942. 





THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixty-fifth Ordinary 
General Meeting of The Cunard Steam Ship Company Limited 
will be held at Cunard Building in the City of Liverpool, 0 
Wednesday, the 29th April, 1942, at Eleven o’clock a.m. 

1. To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet to the 31st December, 1941, with the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 


2. To elect Directors and Auditors in place of those retiring 
but who being eligible offer themselves for re-election. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY ALSO GIVEN that the Translet 
Books for Ordinary and Preference Stocks will be closed un 
the 29th instant. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretaty: 


Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool, 
18th April, 1942. 
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pank Accounts for US Forces 


British banks have been advised by the Bank of 

d this week of the procedure to be followed in 
opening and operating accounts for members of the US 
forces serving in this country, and for civilians 

y resident in the US employed in US bases in the 
United Kingdom. If such persons receive their pay and 
ces in sterling, they may open US registered ster- 

ling accounts. If they are paid in dollars, they may open 
either registered or US dollar accounts. Those accounts 
may be credited without formality and there are to be no 
restrictions on debits to such accounts. Sterling cheques 
be drawn on US dollar accounts (and converted at 

the official dollar cheque rate), provided the payees are 
resident in the sterling area. As regards other banking facili- 
ties, banks may encash or negotiate US dollar notes or 
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drafts for the persons in question. The official rates of 

exchange are to apply in all such transactions. Purchases 

of US dollar notes should be made at the net rate of 

4s. 1od. per dollar. US nationals concerned will not be 

required to sell their gold and foreign exchange to the 

British authorities, or to register their foreign securities. 
* + . 


National Bank of Egypt 


Contrary to what was stated in last week’s comment on 
the Egyptian circulation, there remained £E6,240,583 of 
gold in the issue department of the National Bank of 
Egypt on December 31, 1941. The metallic reserve was thus 
unchanged over the year, and the whole of the substantial 
increase in the note circulation found its backing in a 
corresponding expansion of the issue department’s holding 
of sterling Treasury bills. 


Investment 


Investors and the Budget 


If the investor, as such, cannot be expected to show 
any great enthusiasm for Sir Kingsley Wood’s latest 
Budget, there is, at least, very little in it which constitutes 
a further direct attack upon his income. The two possibly 
adverse factors are the increase in sumptuary taxes and the 
absence of any further relief under EPT. So far as the 
taxes on beer, spirits and tobacco are concerned, the general 
assumption has been that even very sharp advances would 
fail materially to reduce the demand, and the fact that 
pices showed only the most nominal changes on the 
announcement suggests that this view is very widely held. 
The figures of the estimated yield under these heads also go 
some way to support the contention. The effect of doubling 
the purchase tax on luxuries will, possibly, prove more 
harmful to those concerns whose main business is to supply 
such of these commodities as are of a durable character, 
since the rise in price will reduce their attraction as an 
inflation hedge. It may, however, be the case that there will 
arise a new demand for some of these articles, from classes 
which have not previously owned them, which will more 
than offset the fall. In any case, a reduction in output is 
more likely to be brought about by lack of material supplies 
than by any net fall in demand. As to the EPT position, 
there will be some dissatisfaction, but perhaps little sur- 
ptise, that no fresh concessions have been made. The one 
change is the assurance that the 20 per cent refund will 
accrue by statutory right, subject to its being used for 
capital purposes and not for the distribution of dividends or 
bonus shares. It is a little difficult to see how this restric- 
tion is to be applied. That is, however, a post-war problem, 
and the more immediate interest is how far the greater 
definition given in the matter of eventual payment will 
affect the position. It would seem that it is now at least 
permissible to enter, as a qualification of balance sheets, the 
fact that such a reserve exists. Whether it will be possible 
to disclose its amount, and, if so, how it can be brought into 
the actual accounts, are matters of considerable doubt. 


* 7 * 


Stock Exchange in Total War 


The changes shown in the report of the Stock Ex- 
change, London, for the year ended March 25th are, for the 
most part, small as compared with those of a year ago. But, 
in the financial field at least, they are important, since 
they convert the usual credit balance on the year into a 
debit. The explanation lies mainly in a further decline 
i total membership, from 3,715 to 3,604, and still more 
i active membership, which, including non-member 
clerks admitted to the floor, is down from 5,502 to 5,263. 

ere was also a fall in settling-room clerks from 641 to 
614, while the replacement of office clerks by women and 
Men above registration age has gone on rapidly, although 
NO statistics of this are available. Financially, the con- 
Sequence of these developments has been that the Trustees 
and Managers have been due to receive less in sub- 
scriptions, and have had to make larger concessions from 
the reduced total on account of membership of the fight- 
ing forces. Despite the new special fees to preserve rights 
of membership and larger receipts from publications, due 
to higher charges, revenue is down from £264,815 to 


£220,025. This excludes {£13,887 received on account of 
registration fees for agents, imposed under the new regula- 
tions of June last, the whole of which has been used, in 
the terms of the agreement, to establish a special reserve. 
Expenses have been somewhat reduced, but economies are 
almost cancelled by war damage insurance premiums, while 
it has been necessary to find £22,873, against nothing, for 
the war damage contribution. The Managers have also 
decided to raise the provision for buildings replacement 
from £15,000 to £25,000, with the result that there ‘is a 
deficit of £30,927, against a profit of £6,163. As already 
announced, there is no dividend, but the carry forward 
is reduced to £167,557 in preference to the alternatives 
of increasing the debenture debt or of making a call on the 
proprietors, whose liability on their shares is unlimited. 
Thus, although brokers, and probably jobbers, have en- 
joyed a rather better year, the company providing the 
physical amenities of the market continues to suffer more 
and more severely from wartime conditions. 


* * * 


Corrientes Repayment 


The high standard of Argentina, among South 
American borrowers, is proverbial, but some of those who 
have lent to the provinces of the republic have been less 
fortunate. A case in point is that of the small Corrientes 
6 per cent loan of 1910. Final default on interest payments 
occurred in 1921 and on principal in 1925. A case in the 
Argentine Supreme Court obtained the segregation of 
75 per cent of certain revenues, on which the service of the 
loan was secured, but it was only after protracted negotia- 
tions that the bondholders received their first payment in 
1938. Meanwhile, the quotation had sunk, at one time, as 
low as 10. Since then, payments have been received in 
respect of interest on coupons, and on bonds due for 
redemption but still outstanding, to a total of £90 6s. 8d. 
per cent gross in six payments. These payments were made 
only to bondholders who were joined in the Supreme Court 
action. Towards the close of last year, the province was able 
to secure loans from an American banking group, sufficient 
to liquidate outstanding debts, including this loan, and it 
is now proposed to repay the principal, of those bonds 
joined in the action, at par and to make a further interest 
payment. This will be £65 gross for those who have received 

‘only four of the six interim payments so far made, 
or £43 8s. 9d. gross for those who have received: 
the whole six. That is to say, the total payments, since the 
definitive default of 1921, will aggregate £133 15s. 4d. per 


. cent in respect of interest and of interest thereon under the 


agreement of September last, from which date interest will 
be paid at approximately 3.13 per cent on the whole sum 
due. The position of South America in the present conflict, 
as being the only large area not as yet directly involved, 
places the Republics in a very strong position. The Cor- 
rientes loan was, of course, a small affair and a substantial 
part of it was held internally. It is, nevertheless, all too rare 
an example of the successful prosecution of negotiations 
with a debtor who was at one time unwilling to meet his 
obligations. The offer is open for one month, that is to 
May 12th, and it seems only reasonable to accept it. 
Holders who have lodged their bonds with the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders, and who wish to accept, should send 
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their deposit receipts to the Council without delay, so as 
to secure the release of their bonds for lodging. 


* * * 


The League Loans Committee 


In the twenty-two months since the publication of the 
last report of the League Loans Committee (London), the 
spread of the war has virtually eliminated all scope for 
intervention on behalf of bondholders. The current report, 
which covers the period July, 1940, to February, 1942, 
points out that the Committee is unable to represent bond- 
holders in negotiation with countries to whom United 
Kingdom trading with the enemy legislation applies. This 
includes all but one—presumably Greece—of the debtor 
Governments. The most interesting feature of the report 
is the announcement that, in connection with® the Hun- 
garian League Loan of 1924, the principle of uniform 
treatment for each tranche has had to be abandoned. This 
departure from the principle of collective bargaining 
for bondholders has, of course, been made inevitable by the 
war. It is in a sense the latest breakdown of the collective 
principles of the League, and will no doubt be one of the 
first to be made once more effective. In the meanwhile, it 
was possible to arrange for the continuation of the service 
on Swiss and Swedish holdings under the 1937 settlement 
up to October 31, 1942, and to March 31, 1942, respectively. 
Payments on the American tranche on the coupons due 
February 1st and August I, 1941, were made directly in 
Sweden, Switzerland and Hungary in cases where they 
were held in those countries. It is reported that service has 
also been met on the Italian tranche, but this matter has 
lain outside the sphere of the Committee’s interest. The 
new defaults during the period covered by the report are, 
of course, those of Estonia, Hungary and Greece. It should 
be clear to future foreign lenders that, whatever loans are 
subscribed for reconstruction at the end of the present 
conflict and are internationally sponsored, are secured 
essentially on the terms of the future peace settlement. The 
League Loans Committee was a by-product of the function 
of the League as an organ of world peace in whose break- 
down its own failure was implicit. 


Company Notes 


IGI Earnings 


The preliminary statement of Imperial Chemical 
Industries for 1941 shows a further decline of £256,321 in 
profit, after all taxation, other than tax on dividends. These 
are maintained, as was expected, by a final payment of 5 
per cent on the ordinary capital, making 8 per cent as in 
each of the three preceding years, but the cover for the 
dividend has declined from 10.2 to 9.9 per cent. This calcu- 
lation treats the appropriation to War Contingency Reserve 
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as being an addition to free reserves, but the cost of the 
pension fund is considered as an expense. The approprig. 
tion to the former fell from £339,262 to £300,720 and even 
so the carry-forward is reduced by £16,867, whereas a year 
before it received an addition of £200,926. The following 
table shows profits and their allocation for the past three 
years : — 
Years to December 31, 


1939 1940 194] 
4 £ 
Protite offer Geet 02. cceess 9,313,485 8,418,533 8,165 a9 
Central obsolescence and de- 

TT Lee 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Preference dividends ........ 1,666,104 1,666,104 1,666,104 
Workers’ pensions .......... 180,049 180,092 180,106 
Ordinary stock :— 

ES Cs Sir dibbeen.a 40 wes 4 5,467,332 4,572,337 4,316,002 

SR ee 4,032,140 4,032,149 4,032,149 

oa atas 6 hd ae 0 4:4'es 12-4 10-2 9-9 

PE. 55.640 455 0508 99.06% 8 8 8 
War contingency reserve.... $1,375,000 339,262 300,720 
LY I okies ab casnsns 681,428 882,354 865,487 


NDC.and EPT paid by group, 
SNORE. oxi dvesesesnsinss 2,500,000 5,600,000 6,400,000 
+ Other than tax on dividends 
t Includes £375,000 to General Reserve. 


Further particulars as to the earnings of the group will 
be available in the full report. Meanwhile, it is clear, from 
the fact that the charge for NDC and EPT rose by some 
£800,000 to about £6,400,000, that the gross amount avail- 
able was considerably above that of 1940. This suggests, 
not only that there was a very material expansion in turn- 
over for the Services, but that this, coupled with any rise 
in prices which was secured, more than offset the fall in 
export business, on which the profit margin is presumably 
high, and also the narrowing of the normal peace-time 
home demand. No doubt, further development of overseas 
subsidiaries has contributed to this result. The fall in avail- 
able profit is presumably due in part to the higher rate of 
tax, and possibly to heavier depreciation and provision for 
overseas losses, such as that of the Japanese and Malayan 
concerns. The price of the £1 ordinary shares rose frac- 
tionally to 33s. cum dividend, giving a return of £4 18s. 6d 
per cent, less tax at 9s. 8d. 


* * * 


BSA Accounts 


Full accounts of Birmingham Small Arms, for the year 
to July 31st last, show a decline in profits after contin- 
gencies, fees and EPT from £1,289,144 to £1,196,053. The 
chairman, Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, attributes the decline 
to the necessity of paying EPT at 100 per cent throughout 
the period. Charges for income tax and depreciation are 
both lower, at £425,000 against £475,000 and at £430,815 
against £474,521, respectively. There is, however, a liability 
of £150,000 against nil for war damage contribution, which 
is responsible for a fall in equity earnings from £261,725 to 
£115,320, representing 8.2 against 16.1 per cent. Ordinary 
stockholders receive 74 per cent as before. There is no 
transfer to reserve other than to reserve for repayment of 
debenture stock, against £87,483, and the carry forward is 
reduced from £301,065 to £278,249. 

Years to July 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
SERS Tica kpitg a gicy bs 6 eos 921,769 1,289,144 1,196,053 
DPODUOCIRION ...oc acess secees 202,283 474,521 430,815 
Debentures (gross).......... 61,299 59,962 59,322 
a beeen’ 430,000 475,000 425,000 
Preference (net) ............ 20,275 17,936 15,596 
er aie 150,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
ewe LS ccle cawird wen 207,912 261,725 115,320 
I ce cana ss 109,792 121,404 105,569 
ee ie 11-4 16-1 8-2 
NR ae 6 74 7 
ig 30,590 119,410 32,567 
wa dcdncdweres 280,154 301,065 278,249 


* After contingencies, EPT and fees. 
t Including reserve for repayment of debenture stock, 
£30,590 in 1938/39 ; £31,927 in 1939/40; £32,567 in 1940/41. 

The consolidated account shows an increase in the 
excess of floating assets over creditors, contingencies, 
taxation and other current liabilities, from £2,344,129 © 
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COMPANY NOTICE 


JOHN BEDFORD & SONS, LIMITED 


150 Years 


Founded 


APPY indeed is the firm that on the 150th 
H anniversary of its birthday can look 
back on years of prosperity, on an 
unbroken record of family association, on per- 
manent contributions to the advancement of 
its trade, and on notable service to the com- 
munity by its personnel. 

Such is a summary of the history of John 
Bedford and Sons Limited, Lion Works, Mow- 
bray Street, Sheffield, which came into being 
in 1792 as steel tilters at the rural village of 
Oughtibridge, seven miles north-west of 
Sheffield, on the banks of the River Don (which 
river flows through the city of Sheffield), and 
passed through various phases to emerge in 
1871 as makers of crucible cast steel, engineer- 
ing files, edge tools, engineers’ and blacksmiths’ 
tools, saws, machine knives, shovels, spades and 
forks—all basic lines of manufacture destined 
to make the firm world-famous. 

John Bedford, the founder, was a landowner 
and yeoman farmer of ancient and honourable 
lineage in a direct male descent dating back 
to 1250, and it was to set his third son, John, 
up in business in the steel trade that he rented 
a forge operated by power derived from water 
wheels, driven by the River Don. By family 
inheritance and marriage this son amassed 
wealth and was able to give his son, the third 
John Bedford, the benefit of what was a most 
exceptional privilege in those days—a Conti- 
nental education, 

EARLY TRADE BOOM. 

It was this John Bedford who founded the 
firm as we know it to-day. Returning to 
Sheffield a brilliant linguist, a man of polish, of 
outstanding personality, and a keen man of 
business, he decided, upon becoming head of 
the firm, to get a share of a trade boom then 
being experienced in Sheffield and other in- 
dustrial centres of England. 

In addition to keeping on the works at 
Oughtibridge, he opened others in Sheffield, but 
upon the re-arrangements of certain partner- 
ships he took his name, capital, and business, 
out of the company, and in 1864 joined a John 
Bramall, as Bramall and Bedford, at works in 
Mowbray Street—the origin of the present 
extensive premises. 

Soon John Bedford was again doing extensive trade 
with the Continent. Upon the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war in 1870, he went to France to safeguard 
his interests, and it is believed that he was the last 


Englishman to leave Paris before the famous slege, 
and the first to re-enter it after. 


_ It was the dissolution of this partnership 
in 1871 which brings into review the fourth 
feneration of Bedfords. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

The mantle of public service fell chiefly on 
Henry Hall Bedford, the second of John’s three 
sons, who not only succeeded his father as head 
of the firm, but as chairman of the Royal 
emery, a position he held until his death in 
930. 

Mr. Henry H. Bedford served as Master Cutler, 
President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
Justice of the Peace, Town Trustee, Governor of the 


University, and director of the National Provincial 
Bank Ltd. 


Associated with him in the business at this 
time were. his brothers, John George Hawksley 


| 
| 








Bedford and William James Bedford. In due 
course the three sons of these three brothers 
came into the concern to prove worthy repre- 
sentatives of the fifth generation. 

The three cousins served with distinction 
during the 1914-1918 war. Mr. Kenneth Savile 
Bedford (only son of Mr. J. G. H. Bedford) was 
killed in action, but Mr. Jéhn Bedford (son 
of Mr. H. H. Bedford) and Mr. Reginald A. 
Bedford (only son of Mr. W. J. Bedford) who 
was gravely wounded in France, were spared 
to return to carry on the family tradition. 

Mr. John Bedford relinquished the position 
of managing director in 1935, but remained a 
director. 

Mr. Reginald Asline Bedford is now chair- 
man and managing director. 

As this year is the bi-centenary of Benjamin 
Huntsman’s revolutionary discovery that steel 
could be made from iron by liquid melting, it 
is of interest to note that Mr. Reginald A. 
Bedford is a direct descendant on the distaff 
side of Thomas Asline, who financed Huntsman 
in return for a half partnership (Huntsman 
and Asline) in the business which first pro- 
duced crucible steels. Sheffield, with its varied 
steel industries, undoubtedly owes its growth 
and fame to Huntsman’s discovery. 

Thomas Asline Ward (the grandson of 
Thomas Asline) was in his day and generation 
an outstanding leader of both the publie and 
social life of Sheffield. 


TRADE FEATURES 


So much for personalities in this survey of 
a century-and-a-half of industrial experiment 
and progress: the practical side presents 
equally notable features. From that day in 
1871 when the grandfather of the present 
generation put up the plate ‘‘ John Bedford & 
Sons,’’ the firm has never looked back or stood 
still. It has made history with several of its 
products, the most notable being in the 
specialised production of hollow rolled bars 
(completely distinct from tubes) for all kinds 
of mining and industrial purposes. 

The novel methods evolved have, since the 
world patent rights expired, become recognised 
as international standard practice. 

The Company has a continued policy of growth and 
expansion, in accordance with its financial resources, 
with one view in mind of being self-contained, and in 
its group of factories, under central control, is now 
manufacturing a wide variety of highly specialised 
steel and steel tools of the finest quality. 

The manufactures in its group of factories 
and departments are all serviced by the Com- 
pany’s rolling mills, tool making, engineering 
and electrical sections and _ metallurgical 
laboratories, in addition to which the Company 
has evolved and produced on its own premises 
a considerable number of varied specialised 
machines to produce and improve the manufac- 
ture of its various products. 

Associated with Mr. Reginald A. Bedford 
and Mr. John Bedford on the Board of 
Directors, are: The Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Frank 
Stratford (also secretary to the Company), Mr. 
Arthur Waterhouse and Mr. David G. Reid. 


This announcement is the copyrtght of John Bedford 
and Sons, Limited, Lion Works, Sheffield, 8. 
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£2,040,220. There is a jump in the latter item from 
£4,666,062 to £7,997,793, while debtors are some £2,500,000 
higher at £5,633,973. The chairman points out that while 
there has undoubtedly been some expansion in debtors 
and creditors, the balance sheet figures are swollen by 
exceptional amounts outstanding which have now been 
cleared off. Stocks of the group as a whole are up from 
£35344,584 to £4,063,285, while those of the company have 
risen from £1,434,056 to £2,215,614. The chairman reports 
progress in the important field of effective standardisation 
of the production of special steels. The export trade of pedal 
and motor cycles has, of course, been restricted since the 
introduction of Lease-Lend. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
21s. 14d., yields £7 2s. per cent. 


* * * 


Cement Preliminaries 


The preliminary results of Associated Portland Cement 
and its controlled undertaking British Portland Cement 
reveal that the decline in profits, which dates from 
the outbreak of war, continues. Subject to audit, Associated 
states that, after repeating the depreciation allowance of 
£417,150 and increasing the debenture sinking fund allot- 
ment by some £3,000 to £96,158, net profits total £499,820 
compared with the £539,648 earned in 1940. The ordinary 
dividend is, therefore, reduced from Io to 9 per cent by a 
final of 6} per cent. Assuming that the gross preference 
payment remains unchanged at £137,500, the equity pay- 
ment is barely covered by earnings of £362,320 against 
£402,148 in the previous year. The gross payment of 
£360,000 on the equity, which compares with £400,000 last 
year, permits a slight addition of £2,320 to the carry- 
forward, raising it to £217,648. Assuming that in view of 
the continual reduction of the debenture debt, the interest 
payment is some £4,000 lower than last year’s £147,298, 
and that fees are practically unchanged at £3,250, it would 
appear that the total profit is only some {£40,000 lower than 
the total disclosed profits of £1,200,348 in 1940. This fall 
approximates to the reduction in the gross amount received 
from British Portland, and seems to suggest that Associated 
has contrived to avoid the fall in its own income which 
has been widespread in the industry. British results show 
a decline in net earnings from £452,641 to £403,134, calcu- 
lated after a depreciation provision of £260,000 in both 
years, and debenture sinking fund requirements, which 
exceed by £555 the previous year’s sum of £11,999. After 
meeting the preference dividend, earnings for the equity, 
at £302,334 against £351,841, again only cover by the 
narrowest margin the gross dividend payment, which is 
reduced from 17.5 to I5 per cent and requires £300,000 
against £350,000. The carry forward is thus raised slightly 
from £222,400 to £224,734. While these results exceeded 
the market’s hopes, the recent decline in building material 
shares is by no means unjustified in view of further possible 


restrictions and the fact that defence demands have long ~ 


passed their zenith. At 45s., the £1 ordinary stock of 
Associated Portland yields £4 1s. 2d., and British Portland 
at 75s. £4 1s. 1d., which suggests that any post-war 
recovery prospects are fully discounted. 


* * * 


Paint and Varnish Results 


Preliminary results of two leading paint and varnish 
manufacturers, Pinchin, fohnson and Indestructible 
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Paint, show a relative stability of net profits, Those 
Pinchin Fohnson, in 1941, were heel from $ 
to £310,859, but the decline is matched by the writ 
down of stocks in enemy countries by some £19,000, NN 
profits of Indestructible Paint in the same period 2 
reduced only from £38,045 to £37,400, but it appears 
probable that these results are before taxation, in which 
case the fall in surplus earnings may be more 

In any case, the management has found it possible to 
maintain the total payment on ordinary capital at 20 per 
cent, a rat? which in the previous year was covered 
earnings Of 22.9 per cent. Ordinary shareholders in Pinchin, 
fohnson receive 8} per cent as before and the 
forward is raised from £150,983 to £1 51,772. Con 
sequently, the amount of equity earnings may be estimated 
at £78,404 against £115,250, after tax on dividends jp 
both cases, representing 8.6 against 11.5 per cent. If this 
is the correct interpretation, only a narrow margin is let 
for the ordinary dividend. It is probable that the virtul 
cessation of the export trade and the rise in manufacturing 
costs, coupled with shortage of raw materials, is endanger. 
ing dividend payments. The industry has, however, q 
solid source of demand in a rising total of Government 
orders, even if net profits show no increase during the 
remainder of the war. The Pinchin, fohnson tos. ordinary 
shares, at 20s. 6d., ex dividend, yield £4 2s. 11d. per cent 
The £1 ordinary shares of Indestructible Paint, at 81s. 34, 
yield £5 per cent. : 


Selfridge Accounts 


The full accounts for the year to January 31, 1942, of 
the reconstituted Selfridge group, whose preliminary state- 
ments were discussed in The Economist of April 11, unfor- 
tunately do not greatly illuminate the movement in earnings 
last year. The chairman, Mr. H. A. Holmes, suggests that 
the trading profit of the operating company, Selfridges 
Limited, which amounts to £296,758, is struck after a con- 
siderable undisclosed provision for deferred repairs and 
maintenance. Net war damage contributions, which amount 
to £33,290, are, however, charged against capital reserye, 
as are expenses of the scheme of arrangement and discount 
on the 4} per cent Prior Lien Debenture Stock. After 
adding to capital reserve a further £8,000, being profits 


“relating to the period prior to the incorporation of the com- 


pany, this fund stands at £1,074,639 against £1,089,653. 
The net surplus of the (Holdings) company of £11,339 has 
to be set against the deficit carried forward of £14,179, 
which is thus reduced to £2,840. There is, of course, 2 
credit ‘carry-forward of £24,970 in the accounts of the 
operating company. The balance-sheet of Selfridges 
Limited shows a surplus of floating assets over current 
liabilities of £690,650, against £687,021. In the accounts 
of Holdings Limited, losses in suspense total £1,686,473. 
The chairman provides a clue to the unexpectedly satis- 
factory nature of last year’s profits in drawing attention to 
the resilience of consumption demand, based on higher 
individual earnings, and to the continuance last year of buy- 
ing for stock. He rightly draws attention to the inevitable 
further reduction in retail turnover which the pf0s- 
ecution of the war entails. The £1 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock—free of tax up to 6s. in the £—stands 
at 6s. 3d. 


Industry and Trade 


The Last Ounce 


The seventh and eighth reports from the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure (Session 1941-42), 
summarised on page 498 of The Economist of April 11th, 
contain proposals which fall into three parts. First, the 
Committee suggests that there is room for further improve- 
ment in the distribution of able-bodied men and women 
between the fighting Forces and civilian occupations and, 
within the latter, between war workers and those minister- 
ing to the essential needs of the people. There are «still 
numbers of people who are only partly occupied ; some 
188,000 are unemployed ; and many more are employed 
on work which is either of no essential value or could, by 
improved organisation, be accomplished with less labour. 





In order to secure the right kind of balance between the 
fighting Forces and civilian occupations, and between the 
various categories of civilian-workers, the Select Committee 
advocates the appointment of an independent man-power 
committee responsible only to the War Cabinet. And 4s 
a means to securing the maximum contribution to the waf 
effort of individual citizens, the Committee submits 4 
number of recommendations designed to speed up the 
recruitment of women as full-time or part-time workers, 
to improve methods of training and up-grading, to reduce 
absenteeism, and to prune still further the number 

workers in the consumption goods and service industries. 
Secondly, the Select Committee is of opinion that output 
is lost by faulty organisation. Not enough attention is pai 
to the advantages of specialisation in the distribution 
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contracts or to the need for directing them to the most 
efficient factories ; the distribution of sub-contracts is faulty 
in that it does not ensure the full and continuous working 
of the smaller factories; main contractors are not suffi- 
ciently well informed about the Government’s programme 
or consulted about designs with the resulting lack of con- 
tinuity of work ; there is not enough supervision of non- 
essential firms; and not enough importance is given to 
the need for efficient management. The Select Committee 
therefore suggests that efforts to correct these faults must 
be speeded up. There is no short cut to efficiency, but much 
could be done by closer control at the centre and more 
devolution of responsibility at the periphery. Lastly, the 
Committee points out that the successful solution of the 
first two problems, the achievement of a proper balance in 
the use of the country’s manpower and of greater effi- 
ciency in production depends to a large extent on planning. 
While admitting the need for flexibility, the Committee was 
left with the impression that “the whole production effort 
has, till now, carried with it too much of the stamp and 
character of improvisation.” The two reports are among 
the best yet produced by the Select Committee ; they deal 
with the problem as a whole and contain suggestions which 
deserve careful and unbiased examination by the new 
Ministry of Production. 


* * * 


Post-War Building 


Like many other trade associations and interests, the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers has 
decided to set up a commission to consider the problems 
of their industry after the war. In announcing the decision, 
Mr Thomas Howarth, president of the Federation, said that 
among the post-war problems to be considered by the com- 
mission is the recruitment of labour, the prevention of 
overcrowding in the industry with the consequent danger 
of ups and downs in employment, and the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of competition or Government con- 
trol in the industry. As Mr Keynes recently pointed out in 
a broadcast on post-war planning, the national building pro- 
gramme after the war must be properly proportioned to the 
resources which are left after daily needs have been met, 
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and after enough exports have been produced to pay for 
essential imports. How large this surplus will be, and how 
much of it should be devoted to building, it is difficult to 
estimate at this stage. There is good reason to believe that 
it will be substantial and adequate for a large building pro- 
gramme. But it must be remembered that the demands 
upon this surplus will be manifold, and that the rate at 
which the standard of living can be raised after the war 
will depend largely on the efficiency with which the various 
requirements can be met. Thus, the smaller the resources 
required to carry out a given building programme, the 
larger will be the resources that can be devoted to other 
purposes. It is by an increase in its efficiency that the 
building industry can make the biggest contribution to post- 
war progress; it is to be hoped that the commission of 
the Master Builders’ Federation will concentrate on this 
aspect of the problern rather than on the wider economic 
issues which will be decided on a broader plane. The 
various federations and associations in the building industry 
might with advantage co-ordinate their views on the 
technical aspects of post-war building, through the Building 
Industries National Council, for example; together they 
might do much in bringing about a substantial improve- 
ment in design, methods and efficiency. 


* * * 


Allied Rubber Supplies 


The policy of ensuring adequate rubber supplies for 
essential purposes in Great Britain and in the United States 
is gradually being translated into action. Besides the strict 
curtailment of consumption for civilian purposes, which 
includes new and stringent tyre-rationing schemes in both 
countries, steps are being taken to expand the output of 
natural rubber in countries still accessible to the United 
Nations, as well as the production of reclaimed and 
synthetic rubber. As was pointed out at the annual meeting 
of the Ceylon Association last week, the rubber plantations 
in that country have postponed their replanting programmes 
and are concentrating on raising current production. The 
Ministry of Supply has offered substantial cash bonuses 
for any rubber produced in Ceylon in excess of 90 per cent 
of the standard quantities fixed under the international 





UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 





In submitting to the Shareholders the Accounts of the Corporation for the year ended December 31st, 1941, the Directors state:— 


The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South ; Africa currency, 


United Kingdom currency being taken at par. 


The profit for the year is £621,380 14s. 9d., plus £122,150 13s. 0d. brought forward, making a total of £743,531 7s. 9d. A final dividend 
of 5s. 6d. United Kingdom currency per share was declared absorbing at par £423,500, making, with the interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, 
a total distribution of 8s. Od» per share, or £616,000 for the year, leaving £127,531 7s. 9d. to be carried forward. 

Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken into the Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the 


market price of December 3ist last, or, where no market price 
these holdings show a very substantial surplus over the amount at 
occasions, have thought it expedient to provide for comtingencies by 


below market price. 


exists, above the Directors’ valuation. At present market prices, 
which they stand in the Balance Sheet. The Directors, as on other 
reducing the book cost of certain holdings both below cost and 


GOLD INTERESTS. 


A summary of the operating results for the past year of the five gold mining companies operating in the Witwatersrand in which 
the Corporation is largely concerned is given below and is based on the market price for gold at 168s. Od. per oz. fine: 


Year ended East Geduld The Grootvlei Marievale Van Dyk 

Dec, 3ist, 1941 Geduld Mines Proprietary Mines Proprietary Mines Consolidated Mines Consolidated Mines 
SII cic incteicnnios ‘ 1,932,000 1,398,000 1,496,000 591,500 1,183,100 
Yield per ton ............. uaa taint 48s. 5d. 40s. Od. 45s. 1d. 44s. 8d. 43s. 6d. 
Working Costs per ton ........... 168. 7d. 198. 5d. 23s. 2d. 30s. 2d. 26s. 8d. 
Working Profit per ton.............. 31s. 10d. 208. 7d. 21s.. 11d. 14s. 6d. 16s. 10d. 
Total Working Profit .................. £3,075,000 £1,440,000 £1,638,000 £429,000 £997,000 
Dividends (Totals & per share) £1,125,000 (12/6) £986,078 (13/6) £571,941 (4/0) £225,000 (1/0) £481,250 (1/9) 
Ore Reserves: 
SND dicanth ac dansdsauoadsessexdhitenscatubeece 16,000,000 8,800,000 10,000,000 2,500,000 3,100,008 
I GUNN . aicxdicheshasekusiabasenseunene 5.2 4.4 5.2 5.9 5.2 
WeOpMing Width, IS. ...crccccoccese 59 53 46.5 38 39 


The Working Profit figures include the amounts due to the Union Government for taxation and under government! lease agreements, but 
exclude revenue from sources other than gold mining operations. Thus East Geduld Mines 1941 dividend income on its shareholding in The 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines was £26,800 and Geduld Proprietary Mimes 1941 dividend income on its shareholdings in East Geduld Mines and The 


Grootvlei Proprietary Mines amounted to £431,500. 


ORANGE FREE STATE.—Western Holdings, Limited, with whom 
and Mining Lease Agreement referred to in last year’s Annual Report. 


the Corporation is collaborating, has entered into the Prospecting 
Investigation by Western Holdings, Limited, of the area north of 


the original area has been completed without any discoveries being made. 
OTHER INTERESTS. 
BAY HALL TRUST.—The dividend for 1941 -was unchanged at 6} per cent., leaving a credit on Profit and Loss Account of £75,945. At 
December Sist last, the investments, at their current market prices, amounted to £2,050,999 as compared with their book cost of £1,877,630. 
BRITISH ,ENKA.—In spite of many handicaps, the Company was able to maintain the high quality of its production and to earn a 


modest but improved profit. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—For the year ended September 30th last, the Net Profit was £108,612, comparing with a loss 
for the previous year of £15,845. <A dividend of 9d. per share has been paid, 

SELECTION TRUST.—For the year ended March 8ist, 1941, this Compamy paid a dividend of 9d. per Ordinary Stock unit. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—Profit for the year, after providing for depreciation, was £91,023, which compares 
with £10,629 for the previous year and converts an adverse balance of £74,374 standing to the debit of Profit and Loss Account into a credit 


of £16,649. 


ULTRAMAR COMPANY.—Oil concessions in Venezuela are being explored through two Venezuelan operating companies on joint account 


with Texas Corporation. A highly satisfactory oil-strike has been 
concessions in Guarico State. 


made recently in a well known as Mercedes No. 2 on one of the 


RHODESIA AND WEST AFRICA.—The Mufulira Company and, in turn, Rhodesian Selection Trust, were unable to pay dividends 
owing to heavy taxation. The Roan Antelope dividend was reduced to 6d. per Ordinary Stock unit. Consolidated African Selection Trust 
repeated its Ordinary dividend of 6d. (free of tax) per Ordinary Stock unit. 


COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE LONDON OFFICE, PRINCES 
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control scheme ; exports in the first quarter of this year, 
at 35,496 tons, were nearly twice as high as during the 
corresponding period in 1941. An intensive production drive 
has been started in tropical Africa, where the Ministry of 
Supply is offering attractive f.o.b. prices as a_ stimulus. 
The American Government has concluded an agreement 
with Brazil by which the whole of that country’s rubber 
surplus during the next five years will be at the disposal 
of the United States; to stimulate output, the United 
States has provided a development fund of $5,000,000, and 
is paying a premium for any rubber produced in excess of 
§,000 tons per year. Similar arrangements are now under 
discussion with other Latin American rubber producing 
countries. The rubber reclaiming industry in the United 
States has initiated an expansion programme, and a number 
of new reclaiming works are under construction in this 
country. The United States now envisages an output of 
700,000 tons of synthetic rubber per year. The-provision of 
the requisite facilities, which will be assisted by the freeing 
of the Standard Oil patents, is expected to take some 
18 months, and will be carried out by 25 chemical, oil, 
and rubber concerns. Canada, too, has started the develop- 
ment of a synthetic rubber industry. A Government-owned 
company, the Polymer Corporation of Toronto, has been 
formed, and has formulated plans for the erection of four 
works of an aggregate capacity of 35,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber, equivalent to Canada’s normal consumption. Like 
the plants in the United States, the Canadian works are 
to be in operation before the end of 1943. The plans of 
the British Government, if formulated, have not been made 
public, though Mr C. V. Peat, Joint Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Supply, stated early in April, “we are 
also developing the synthetic process.” 


* * * 


Motor Tyres 


Owing to the threat to Ceylon (the only large source 
of natural rubber still available to the United Nations) the 
need for economising stocks, pending the expansion in the 
production of synthetic rubber, is more urgent than ever. 
The restriction on the supply of motor tyres which came 
into force on April 4th is therefore to be welcomed as a 
measure necessary for the conservation of rubber supplies. 
The new scheme provides that owners of private cars will 
be able to purchase new tyres only if they have been allowed 
a supplementary petrol ration, and that users of commercial 





To Holders of Bonds of the 


PROVINCE OF CORRIENTES 6 PER CENT. 
EXTERNAL GOLD LOAN OF 1910 


As Agents for The First National Bank of Boston, Buenos 
Aires Branch, which is acting for account of the Government 
of the Province of Corrientes, we offer to purchase Bonds of 
the above Loan at the following prices: — 

£100 for each Bond of £100 of original capital plus £65 (less 
Income Tax) for accrued interest ; £20 for each Bond of £20 
of original capital plus £13 (less Income Tax) for accrued 
interest. 

Furthermore Interest calculated at the rate of 3.1347 per cent. 
per annum will be paid, less Income Tax, on the amounts of 
£165 and £33 from the roth September 1941, to the date of 
liquidation. 

The Bonds must have attached Coupons dated 1st August 
1919, to Ist February 1925 inclusive, and be stamped with 
collection of the distributions effected in accordance with the 
Judgment of the Supreme Court of Justice of the Argentine 
Republic. 

In order that this offer should be on a basis corresponding 
with that made in January 1942 to Holders residing in the 
Argentine Republic it is a condition of this offer that the gross 
amounts of distributions made in respect of any Bond subse- 
quent to the Fourth distribution shall be deducted from the 
amount payable for such Bond. 

Bondholders who desire to accepf this offer must deliver 
their Bonds to Erlangers Limited listed on the special forms 
which are obtainable on application at their office. Payment 
will be effected as soon as possible after the necessary remit- 
tance has been received from The First National Bank of 
Boston. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. calculated on the 
purchase price will be allowed in respect of acceptances bear- 
ing the stamp of a recognised Banker, Broker or Agent. 

This offer applies only to Bonds bearing the English Revenue 
stamp and any acceptance of such offer must comply with the 
Defence (Finance) Regulations. 


This offer will expire on Tuesday, May 12th, 1942. 


ERLANGERS LIMITED. 
13th April, 1942. 


4 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 
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vehicles must prove that they need them for essentigl 
purposes. Moreover, the opportunity has been takep t 
secure economies in the production of tyres by standardisy, 
tion, and to simplify their distribution by a reduction jp 
the number of depots. Some 1,200 depots have been sel, 

by the Ministry of Supply from existing dealers ; all othe 
dealers must suspend their tyre business and surrender their 
stocks for cash. Users of commercial vehicles must register 
with an authorised dealer. The reorganisation of distributig, 
should facilitate the control of sales and of prices; yp. 
authorised dealings in tyres are to be subject to the sam 
penalties as other black market transactions. The schem, 
provides the machinery for limiting sales to essential py. 
poses, but its success will depend on the stringency of th 
test applied to applications for new motor tyres. Bicycle ang 
motor bicycle tyres will continue to be available in limite 
quantities through normal trade channels. Meanwhile, q. 
periments with steel tyres fitted to farm carts and trail 
carried out at the request of the Joint Standing Committe 
of the Agricultural Engineering Association, appear to haye 
been successful ; it is hoped that the data secured yi 
assist in the design of a standard wheel capable of may. 
production. For road vehicles, steel tyres are less suitable, 
especially as surfaces are not constructed to withstand the 
heavy wear involved by their use. 


* * 7 


Vegetable Marketing 

After a year’s working the National Vegetable Market. 
ing Company, Ltd., is to be wound up. It was formed 
to encourage the production of carrots and onions and # 
control their distribution. The Ministry of Food was repre. 
sented on the company, which acted in fact as an extra 
department of the Ministry. Potatoes had been left in the 
hands of the Ministry since the Potato Control Scheme 
began in February, 1940. During the time the Vegetable 
Marketing Company has been in existence, the Ministry has 
widened the scope of its activities in the acquisition and 
marketing of potatoes. The administrative machinery which 
has been evolved for potatoes can be extended with com- 
paratively small cost and with little inconvenience to include 
carrots and onions. Thus, the necessity for a separate 
organisation to deal with these vegetables no longer exists, 
and accordingly the National Vegetable Marketing Company 
is to be wound up as soon as its operations in connection 
with last season’s crops have been completed. Growers 
prices will be fixed for both carrots and onions ; for carrots 
markets will be guaranteed, and for onions the Ministry is to 
arrange for an equitable distribution of the crop. It is @ 
be hoped that the Ministry’s enlarged vegetable control 
department will be able to solve the problem of pricing and 
equitable distribution of perishable vegetables. 


* * * 


Retail Wage Agreement 


Another National Joint Industrial Council dealing with 
wages and conditions of labour in retail trade has reached 
agreement. The agreement, which was ratified on April roth, 
concerns the retail bookselling, newsagency, stationery, 
tobacco. and confectionery trades, and becomes operative 
on May 18th. No wage rate has yet been agreed for 
branch managers. Rates for other workers are the same 
as those which have already been fixed in other branches 
of retail trade. In London the minimum weekly wagt 
for male workers aged 16 is 21s. 6d., rising to 65s. at 25; 
female workers will receive 19s. 6d. at 16, rising to 4} 
at 24. Provincial A (towns with a population of 10,000 
more) rates are 3s. a week less in all cases and Provincial 
B rates, 5s. a week less than in London. The rates for “ male 
employees (excluding craftsmen, productive staff and trans 
port workers) employed in or about the business of a shop 
for a substantial part of their time but not otherwise pie 
vided for” in the agreement, are to be paid 1s. less 
the others. The rates are for a working week of 48 hous 
(exclusive of meal times) and subject to a daily allowane 
of not more than 30 minutes for clearing’ up and cleaning 
the shop of customers. Other conditions, such as provision 
for holidays, are similar to those laid down in other branchts 
of the trade, which were described in The Economist 
July sth, October 4, 1941, and January 31, 1942. 
sides of the JIC are co-operating to regulate and contra 
street trading ; to eliminate all forms of selling, such # 
club trading and discount schemes, and other 
methods which they consider unfair and irregular ; 
to establish uniformity of hours during which pa 
commodities are sold. 
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April 18, 1942 
cOMPANY MEETINGS 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
SIR EDWARD WHITLEY’S REVIEW 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting of this society was held, 
in Halifax, on the 13th instant. 

In moving the adoption of the report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended January 31, 1942, Brig.-Gen, Sir Edward N. 
Whitley, KCB, CMG, DSO, DL, the president of the society, 
said: — ’ 

The accounts show little important change but emphasise the 
tendency to a reduction of the funds due on mortgages and an 
increase in trustee investments. 

We have received as interest from borrowers {£280,000 less than 
jst year owing to the reduced amount on mortgages and this is 
st off only to the extent of £100,000 by increased interest from 
investments and bank interest, We have had to pay £200,000 more 
in income-tax and NDC and have made provision for a sum of 
4,200,000 for war damage contribution indemnities. 

To enable the Society to meet these heavy charges we have, 
with great regret, had to give notice for the reduction of interest 
on deposits and shares. The board recognises the hardship which 
the reduction causes to many members, especially to those who 
have only fixed incomes, and they would gladly have avoided this 
if it had been possible, but it must be pointed out that after the 
reductions the gross yield to shareholders who are liable to income- 
tax at the full standard rate of tos. in the £ is equivalent to 
{4 10s. per cent. subject to tax, and the great strength of the 
society is shown in the balance-sheet, to which I now invite your 
attention. 


STRONG POSITION 


The reserve funds and undivided profit now exceed six million 
pounds, and the liquid funds, represented by British Government 
securities and loans to local authorities together with the cash in 
the banks and in hand amount to £ 29,839,323, or more than one- 
quarter of the whole of the investing share and deposit funds. 
Withdrawals during the year are the lowest for five years and we 
received from our borrowing members in repayment of their 
mortgages more than we have been able to employ in fresh advances 
which has enabled us to invest further amounts in Government 
securities, bringing the total to £5,323,169. In addition, we have 
channelled £3,776,305 into Government securities on behalf of 
members, We have made special provision for the sale at head 
office and daily branches of war savings certificates and bonds to 
members who wish to buy them. 


WAR DAMAGE CONTRIBUTION 


The Society, like all other owners of property, has to pay war 
damage contribution in respect of its office premises, but in addition 
we have under the Act to indemnify certain of our borrowers against 
pat of the money which they have paid in respect of property in 
mortgage to us. ‘The cost is certainly heavy, but we have to take 
the burdens as well as the benefits of the Act and you will I am 
sue agree that it is worth a great deal to know that in the event 
# damage to any of our securities or property by enemy action 
tither the property will be repaired or there will be a value payment 
at the end of the war. 

The amount owing on mortgages has been reduced during the 
year to ninety-four million pounds as compared with one hundred 
million pounds a year ago, and the average amount now owing on 
eich mortgage is £390 as against £403. We have advanced close 
® one and a half million pounds during the year. We hope that 
in the present year we shall have suitable applications for a much 

sum, not only because it is a more profitable way of using 
out funds but also because that is the original purpose of the 
buildin g society movement, and there is at present more activity 
the buying and selling of property than there was a year ago. 

borrowing members have once again shown their keen desire 
‘© honour their obligations and they are for the most part keeping 
their payments wonderfully well in spite of the difficulties 
caused by the war. 

It is perhaps rash to forecast the value at that time of houses 
wich as constitute many of our securities, but it does seem probable 
that they will all be worth more than when they were bought. At 
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present, fantastic prices are being asked and paid in some districts 
for houses with vacant possession, and it is clear that already there 
is a shortage of houses, and that shortage will grow each year even 
if we suffer no more large air raids, a thing on which it would not 
be wise to count. The problem of housing at the end of the war is 
one of the most important that face the Ministry of Reconstruction. 


PROBLEM OF POST-WAR HOUSING 


The problem will have to be looked at both from a short term 
view of the immediate need of houses and a long term view of the 
re-planning of many of our overgrown cities. The magnitude of 
the immediate need may be judged from the estimate which has 
been made that to complete the slum clearance schemes held up 
by the war, to overtake the deficiency in the normal number of 
new houses caused by the cessation of house building since 1939, 
and to replace the houses destroyed by enemy action will require 
a million new houses for each year that the war goes on, and I 
would remind you that in the twenty years from 1919 to 1939 not 
more than four million houses were built. 

Of those four million houses one million were built by local 
authorities, about half a million by private people with State 
subsidies, and the rest, 2,500,000, were built by private enterprise 
without any public help. A large proportion of these last- 
mentioned houses were financed through the building societies and 
it is obvious that in solving the problem of housing after the war, 
the building society movement will have to play a large part. I 
am happy to say that the Council of the Building Societies Associa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Mr D. W. Smith is already 
preparing to fulfil this task. A committee of which Lord Sankey 
has consented to be chairman, has been set up to consider building 
society policy in relation to the post-war period both in its broader 
aspects and in relation to its prqctice and procedure. I have been 
honoured with an invitation to become one of the members of this 
committee and I look forward with great pleasure to taking part 
in this important work. 

The recommended allocation of a bonus of 5s. per cent. to paid- 
up shareholders Class 1, and to monthly subscription investing 
shareholders was confirmed. 


TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


WORKS FULLY OGCUPIED 

The seventy-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Telegrap!: 
Construction and Maintenance Company, Limited, was held, on 
the 14th instant, in London, Mr Colin F. Campbell, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The balance of the trading account amounts to approximately 
£148,000, compared with £103,784 in the previous year, and, afte: 
putting aside approximately £93,000 to meet taxation, the balance 
remaining is £50,825. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was 
paid in July last and the board now recommend a final dividend 
of 5 per cent., making a total for the year of 10 per cent., the 
same as for 1940, leaving £40,571 to be carried forward to the 
next year’s account. 

With a steady increase in capital expenditure and the 100 pe! 
cent, tax on excess profits many companies are naturally faced 
with difficulties regarding ways and means. It is not uncommo: 
to see a balance-sheet with large paper profits accompanied by 
very heavy bank overdrafts. Your company has managed to 
avoid that situation so far, but, while we do all that is possible 
to maintain cash reserves, the excess profits tax precludes us from 
adding to the general and contingency reserves, which will be 
required to meet urgent demands for replacement of plant and 
machinery in the future. 

The Selborne Estate in Malaya, which after many years of 
nursing was beginning to give good results, has now passed into 
enemy hands. The European staff, which consisted of the 
manager, Mr. Hartfield, the engineer and an assistant, left the 
estate some time ago after dismantling the main plant and remov- 
ing the electric motors. They arrived in Singapore, but since 
the loss of that city we have had no further news except that their 
wives and families were successfully evacuated to Australia. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, directors and 
staff, 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


At the one hundred and fourth annual general meeting held, 
on the 14th instant, in Edinburgh, Mr A. H. Bowhill, the chairman, 
said: — 

The report and accounts are satisfactory and the funds at 
£25,292,140 show a reduction of only £34,160. The new business, 
1,548 policies for £1,069,308, is smaller, the reduction being mainly 
due to war conditions. 

The premium income, £1,236,597, is down by £97,000, due 
largely to the drop in single premiums and annuity business. 

The interest revenue represents a return on the total funds, 
including the investment reserve fund, of £4 4s. per cent. gross or 
£3 3s. 4d. per cent. net as against £4 5s. 10d. and £3 4s. 9d. per 
cent. in 1940. 

Claims by death, £981,118, are less by fully £40,000. Although 
including £93,737 due to war causes they are only 88.3 per cent. 
of the estimated amount. 

All the other items of expenditure are down. The marked 
reduction in surrenders betokens a greater appreciation of the 
value of assurance under present conditions. Such appreciation 
might well, however, be shown to a greater degree in the selection 
of a policy at the outset, Too much emphasis is laid on the 
investment element of short-term endowment assurance and too 
little on the valuable protection afforded by a whole-life assurance. 
To provide the latter is still the chief purpose of the Scottish 
Provident Institution and a policy under the distinctive system the 
best means of securing it. Such a policy is, moreover, particularly 
adapted to present conditions. 

The main feature of the assets side of the balance-sheet is the 
increase of nearly £500,000 in the Institution’s holding of British 
Government securities in accordance with its policy of supporting 
the war loans to the utmost. Its holding of. such securities 
approximates to 34 per cent. of the total assets, 

The assets show a substantial margin over their amount in the 
balance-sheet after taking into account the investment reserve fund. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF EPT 


The annual general meeting of the Telephone and . General 
Trust, Limited, will be held, on the 2oth instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement by Sir Alexander 
Roger, KCIE (chairman and managing director), circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

The profit amounts to £107,960, compared with £114,287, a 
decrease of £6,325. A final dividend of 5 per cent. is proposed 
to be paid on the ordinary stock, making 8 per cent. for the year, 
together with a dividend of 8 per cent. on the “A” ordinary 
shares, all subject to tax. All outgoings have been met out of the 
earnings for the year, together with a surplus of £1,302. But for 
the crippling effect of EPT on one of our associated companies, 
the results for 1941 would have been the best ever submitted. 

Of the total investments of £2,527.326, £737,458 represents un- 
quoted investments and loans mainly in telephone undertakings in 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of membera 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = «= « $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-.UP - «= $20,000,000 

£6,500,000 


RESERVE FUNDs [STERLING = = - 


‘HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morss. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 
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the British West Indies and foreign countries. There is g 
ciation of 2.88 per cent. on the total, as against 10.6 per cent, ; 
December, 1940. Of the investments, 78.99 per cent. is in 
Britain and the Empire, and 21.01 per cent. in foreign coyntr, 
Government stocks, debentures and loans amount to 15.57 pe 
cent.; preference stocks to 15.20 per cent., and ordinary Stock 
to 69.23 per cent. 

In spite of war difficulties the business of the Anglo-Portugue, 
Telephone Company is being well maintained. We are substy, 
tially interested in the Nacional Telephone Company of Venenys 
through Telephone Properties, Limited. The Nacional Company 
continues to do well. Owing to the incidence of the EPT jg; 
lation the position has arisen whereby dividends payable to the 
ordinary shareholders of Telephone Properties have ceased for g 
least two years, and they and we are deprived of our just ay 
modest reward for our part in the building up of the Naciond 
Company. The incidence of a flat EPT without sufficient regay 
to economic or political circumstances justifies re-examination by 
Parliament, which wants no more than we want—a square deal 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S STATEMENT 

The adjourned ordinary general meeting of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company, Limited, will be held on the 21st instay 
in Birmingham. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairma, 
Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE, circulated with the report:— 

The total available profit is £1,007,780. Out of this sum th 
large allocation of £425,000 has to be made for income-tax. Th 
margin of profit left at our disposal is further reduced this yeu 
by the contribution under the War Damage Act of £150,000, 
Under all circumstances it has been impossible for us to add 
the reserve fund with the exception of £32,567, being the sum 
required to cover the debenture stock redeemed. After payment 
of the preference and interim dividends and 7} per cent. on th 
ordinary stock, there remains £278,249 to carry forward. 

The profit on trading and income from investments at £777,264 
compares with £825,972 last year. This reduction is largely du 
to the incidence of EPT, Before arriving at the profit there ha 
been charged for depreciation £430,815 compared with £474,§2I 
last year. In these times considerable provision under this hea 
is very necessary. 

I cannot tell you all that our enthusiastic and capable team att 
achieving. They are doing a grand job; they never spare them- 
selves and are making a maximum contribution to win the wat. 

It is for obvious reasons impossible to go into the activities of 
our group. Exports are not now permitted to certain countries, but 
we have instituted methods by which close contact will be main- 
tained with all our distributors and orders are already on the books 
for execution when facilities for export are re-established. The 
constant application of research and technical contro] to our pf0- 
ducts goes on and is every day justifying the concentration which 
we have paid to this aspect of special steel production. In spite of 
the very great efforts we have been making towards the vigorous 
prosecution of the War, we have kept well in mind the grea 
importance of seeing to it that when the war is won the equally 
important task of winning the peace is achieved. 





THE’ ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LMIITED 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of Tea 
Shillings and Six Pence per £5 Share will be paid without 
deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Government 
Tax at 10} per cent. making 9s. 4.77d. net on Coupon No, 107 
on and after the 1sth April, 1942, at the National Bank 
Egypt in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London @ 
6 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Net Profits for the year ended 31st December, 1941, £159,600. 
(Last year £163,800.) 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 9th April, 1942. 


By Order of the Board, 
T. D. KEY, 


ROBERT WALTON, 
Joint Managers. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


EXCHANGES 


London 


sTOCK 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


DesPITE the disappointing conclusion to 
the Indian discussions, the naval losses and 
further withdrawals in Burma, the only 
eflect on the markets was a slight contrac- 
tion of business, prices generally remaining 

The Budget, which, until an- 
nounced, acted as a further deterrent to 
activity, failed to arouse any particular 
interest. The gilt-edged market, however, 
was rather more active than other sections 
with gains of y's to 4 spread over both 
short and long dated issues as prices 
steadily improved, In contrast, the foreign 
bond market was particularly quiet. Apart 
from a few small gains among Brazilian 
stocks and some weakness in Chilean bonds 
on Monday, prices were generally un- 
changed, while the 6 per cent Corrientes 
joan was marked up sharply on the 
announcement of the #Government’s 
redemption offer. Quiet business in the 
home rail market failed to affect prices to 
any marked degree, although the slight 
improvement in turnover on ‘Tuesday 
extended to the junior stocks and raised 
GW ordinary and Southern deferred } 
point. Steady investment support for some 
of the senior preference stocks generally 
left prices unchanged. The foreign rail 
market, however, was dull with Argentine 
stocks weaker on some light selling, 
although losses were restricted to } point. 
After the Budget the gilt-edged market 
was even firmer, War Loan 3} per cent 
touching a new high for the year 


* 


Narrow price fluctuations without trend 
reflected the general tendency in the 


COMMODITY AND 


Fertiliser Control.—The Control of 
Fertilisers (No. 21) Order, made by the 
Minister of Supply, establishes maximum 
prices for triplesuperphosphate of lime. 
Arrangements have been’ made whereby 
the price will in all cases be reduced by 
6s. per ton when delivery is taken direct 

ship either in Great Britain or 
Northern Ireland. The Order came into 
force on April 16th. 


Paper Prices.—The Minister of Supply 
has made three new Orders, which came 
into force on April {£3th, relating to prices 
of waste-paper, newsprint and paper. The 
Control of Paper (No. 43) Order raised the 
Maximum prices of waste paper by 2s. per 
cwt., subject to certain specified exceptions. 

e@ permitted additional charges for 
special packing and grading by local 
authorities have varied, and _ increased 
maximum prices authorised for white 
manila ropes and sisal ropes and twines. 
The No. 44 Order increased the standard 
Hick of newsprint by £1 §s. per ton. 

her maximum prices were prescribed for 

all grades of paper, except folding middles 

and bleached wood free middles, for which 

€ maximum prices were reduced. No 

ge was made in the maximum prices 
for laminated boards. 


Maximum Biscuit Prices.—The Biscuits 
imum Retail Prices) Order, which 
comes into force on May 4th, controls the 
tetail price of biscuits and requires manu- 
facturers and retailers to observe certain 
Conditions of sale. The products of manu- 
facturers licensed under the Biscuits 
(Licensing and Control) Order, 1941, will 
be classified into product groups, selling at 
ces ranging from 9d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

ae maximum price of unclassified biscuits 
Od. per lb.; biscuits made by 

sed manufacturers, 1s. 6d. per Ib., 
except for shortbread and chocolate-covered 


industrial market to await events, in par- 
ticular the Budget, although this had little 
noticeable effect on quotations. Brewery 
shares were without interest prior to the 
Budget, and prices showed little change 
after the event. The motor and aircraft 
group, however, showed a slightly easier 
tendency, De Havilland losing 3; on 
Monday while Leyland Motors and Lucas 
both suffered small losses. Changes in the 
heavy industrial group were restricted to a 
few pence, but most movements were 
upward, while shipping shares énjoyed 
some slight improvement, Indo-China de- 
ferred gaining 4 at the reopening. Apart 
from a slight improvement in Courtaulds 
on renewed rumours of the Viscose settle- 
ment, textile shares were unaffected by the 
small volume of business. Tobacco issues 
were weak at the week-end on Budget 
fears, Carreras “ A” falling 3, and Imps 34, 
but the early part of the current week 
witnessed a slight improvement, Imps rising 
*; on Tuesday, although BAT declined a 
further ;4;. But later ‘these losses were 


made good. 
* 


Conditions in the kaffir market were 
especially quiet in the absence of any dis- 
play of interest from the Cape. Some light 
selling occasioned several declines at the 
reopening, West Wit Areas, among others, 
falling js, but the tone generally was 
steady. Actual business in the rubber 
market was of small proportions, and price 
movements were both few and small. Tea 
issues were quiet, but the trend was down- 
ward, Kanan Devan and Pabbojan both 
losing 2s. 6d. on Tuesday, although some 
small improvements were recorded, Pend- 
ing further developments in the various 
theatres of war, the oil market remained 
inactive. Leading issues suffered small 
losses before the week-end, when Ultramar 
lost 1s. 6d., while Burmah Oil dropped a 
further ;'g at the reopening. 


biscuits, the maximum price for which 
will be 2s, 6d. The classification has been 
undertaken by the Cake and Biscuit Manu- 
facturers’ War Time Alliance and has been 
approved by the Ministry of Food. In 
general, there will be little change in prices. 


Iron and Steel.—The Minister of Supply 
has issued the Control of Iron and Steel 
(No. 21) (Scrap) Order, which came into 
force on April roth, amending the No. 14 
(Scrap) Order by raising the prices of high 
speed steel scrap and magnet steel scrap 
,containing tungsten in proportion to the 
recent increases in the prices of high speed 
steel containing tungsten. In addition, 
maximum prices for scrap carbon steel for 
use in high frequency electric and crucible 
furnaces have been included in_ the 
schedules of maximum prices attached to 
the earlier Order, This is a formal step and 
does not represent any change in prices. 


Zinc Sheets——The Control of Non- 
Ferrous Metals (No. 9) Order made by the 
Minister of Supply, came into force on 
April 15th. The Order reduces the maxi- 
mum basis prices for zinc sheets and zinc 
boiler plates by £1 ros. a ton. The new 
prices are £37 12s. 6d. per ton for sheets 
of No. 10 zinc gauge and thicker, delivered 
ex works in lots of five tons or more, and 
£35 12s. 6d. per ton for boiler plates 
delivered ex works. 


Waste Rubber Salvage.—A campaign for 
the recovery of waste rubber is to be ini- 
tiated by the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings next month. The collection is to take 
place county by county, and any articles 
made of rubber, except rubber-proofed 
articles (in which the amount of rubber is 
small) are wanted. Rubber tyres will be 
examined, and where possible will be re- 
paired or retreaded. 


INDUSTRY 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








Approx. | : : 
Total | Corres. Seourity indiows 
1942 Bargains| Day OT —e 
in S.E. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List | | shares* Int.f 
April 9..... 2,645 2,540; 76-0 135-1 
on Seoul 2,495 2,679 | 16-0 135-0 
ae 3,038 1,428 76 -0 135-2 
= Setecus 2,459 1,428 76-1 135-3 
a. dees 2,463 2,151 76 +2 135 -3__ 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordin 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74- 


(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 135-3 (Apr. 15); 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


THE course of events, both political and 
military, in India and Burma, together 
with uncertainties in France, occasioned 
some weakness on Wall Street during the 
past week. Trading was generally slow 
and the trend downward. Bethlehem Steel 
fell to the lowest level for the year at the 
week-end, while on Tuesday, average prices 
were at their lowest levels since March, 1938. 


New York Prices 


April 9, 351,000; 
April 11*, 143,000; 
April 14, 337,000; 


Total share dealings: 
April 10, 295,000 ; 
April 13, 238,000 ; 
April 15, 000,000. 
* Two-hour session. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 








| yoa2 | 
———————| Mar. | April | Apri 
Low | High | 25, 1, | 8, 
| April| Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
| siwe hc Ct 
347 Industrials...) 65-4c) 75-0 | 66-7 | 65-9 | 66-9 
32 Rails ......... 61-7 | 71-05) 63-1 | 61-7 | 63-0 
40 Utilities. . 57-7 | 67 -4a| 58-6 | 57-7 | 58-3 
419 Stocks........| 64-4 | 73-3 | 65-2 | 64-4 | 65-3 
Av. yield* ....... .'8 02% 7 65% 7 93% 8 02% 7 96 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (6) Feb. 4. (c) Mar. 11 


(Continued on page 555) 


NEWS 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
CEREALS AND MEAT April 7, April 14 
2 


GRAIN, etc. 1942 1942 
Wheat s. d. s. & 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢ 15 ll 15 10 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 59 8 61 3 
Oats (e) ,, aie mt rm 15 4 15 3 

OTHER FOODS 

EGGS (per 120)—English ; 15 0 15 @ 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English 2% a 
PE Secus seas a 1 79 79 
TEXTILES 


JUTE (per ton)— 


10/40 Calcutta Hessians, April, 
oe eae weer 46 8 46 8 
73/40 os 2 - 35 1 35 1 
MISCELLANEOUS 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata (new)... 20/0/0 20/2/6 
(e) Average for weeks ended April 4 and April 11. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
April Aprid 
a 14, 
1942 1942 
GRAINS—(per bushel) Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May.... 1234 12 
Maize, Chicago, May 884 85 
Oats, Chicago, May.......... 564 55) 
Rye, Chicago, May,........ 78} 764 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May..... 8 -66 8 AB 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 21-22 21-03 
» Am. mid., April. 19 -48 19 -3% 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 233 +3 233 -9* 
* April 10. . 


** THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 
April April April | April | Apri 
9 10, 13, 14, | 18 


1942 1942 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

..| 115.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 ) 115.0 | 115.0" 
| 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 

| 140.9 | 140.9 | 140.9 | 140.9 | 140.9 


April | Mar. 


CTOPS once ecees 
Raw materials... 
Complete Index. . 





A pri 

















| Mar. | Aug. 
31, 31, 15, 16, 8, 
1937*| 1939 1941 | 1942 1942 
COU Sa akc cnet ote 147.9 92.2 | 108.9 116.1 | 115.0 
Raw materials..... 207.3 | 122.9 | 174.2 | 172.7 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 137.8 | 141.6 | 140.9 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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ay = week ended April 11, 1942 
total ordinary revenue was ; (£ millions) 
s £35,017,000, a RET 
ey expenditure of £90,075,000, Treasury | Waysand |. URNS 
= issues to sinking funds of £203,155. Bills a om Total ooo ene OPES 
- ad a . > x ; ra Ss y ota 
: _ including sinking fund allocations, Date eS eee k De. Float Iss 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is Ten- | +,,, | Public | of | posits ing UE DEPARTMENT 
Seteeeee eee: Eineenaee for tho der | TP | Depts. Eng- pays D°* | Notes Issued : f 
corresponding i ay . mae Notes issued : Govt. De 
P g period a year ago. 1941 — In Cireln. ... 167,109,956 — —. 11,015, 10 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING Apr. 15 | 845-0 Not available In Bankg. De ee 
REVENUE AND EXPE ; 1942 evelinhie partment... 13,131,619] Other Secs... "yen 
-ENDITURE Jan. 10 | 975-0) Not available Silver Cap. ER 
Receipts into the an. 17 | 970-0 | oa 
a amar ” 4 960 -0 es . Amt. of Fid. 
; thousands) ” 945-0 1584-0 191-0] 9-2 | 764-5 / Issue ....... 780 
Revenue April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week Feb. 7 | 930-0 Not available — Gold Coin & —_ 
| ec 
to to ended | ended » 14 | 915 -0 ” —- & 
— April | April | April ” = =< es ns $e. per oa. 
2, il, 12, ’ ” 5-0 1612-7} 215-4'| 21-7'| 677: ond 241,51 
1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 Mar. 7 | 905 -0 Not aiebie oe sod ois ae —— 
ORDINARY j ‘ae ——_—_-——__——_ ” 905 -0 780,241,575 | 780,24) 575 
REVENUE ” | 905 -0 . = "a 
Inc ; ' 2 ‘ o on : 6 7 
Income Tax".....| 20.698 | 26.615 | 6,925 {12,550 | ant. (4/9050) |’ Nota¥ ae 
corey aetig Seiten S287 | 4330 | 1,487 | 2450 | eles eae | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
oe se Sok _ | . 90 ie } in £ | 
DC...... ‘ | 248 | 226 | ~ Props.’ ) ‘ £ 
E.P.T. 7 44s 226 | 790 rops.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 
se 442 | 7 Ss | 163,352, 
Other Inland Rev. .| i | : — : Publ Deps.* Sitees | ae ee — 
oe ae | iblic Deps 8,770,149 | Discounts & 
Total Inland Rev. 34,723 | 43,783 | 13,614 |21, 750 | TREASURY BILLS Other Deps Te oe ion wae 
rs Lipo = Bankers 127,882,483 v0 
Customs ¢ | € 27 OSL ,45d . 
~~ = , ees 9,841 | 6, 853 5.253 | (£ millions) Other Accts. 51,228,085 29,669 
---| 3,800 | 3,000 | 2,000 | 2,060 eae | eee 13 13189 
Total Customs and] ae Riess Aversm Per 179,110,568 | Gold & Silver dul 
Excise 17,424 | 12,841 | 8,853 | 7,313 Date of Rate a ; Coin 412,89 
| | ] | 2a of Allot- |Allottec 205,547,198 
Motor Duis ..[ 2685 | tam | Loin) a | ontered| Ppl anotiea eat | ai iene nia “a 
anadian Govt. Con- | j % an. * Including Exchequer, Savings Bi ‘ 
Pot" On e (Net 4,494 | | 4,494 1941 : i = sioners of National Debt and Dividend nee 
__Office (Net April | 70-0 | 156-61 70-0120 2-72 | = 
cenit). 500 | Dr. 150 — ae 70-0 | 156-6 | 70:0/ 20 2:72} 30 
ands 2 
ReceiptsfromSundry| ~ m | _ 2 és 2 1029 eel iS -* co T 
Miscel. Receip 7 _49 55 | 49 55 | » 30 60-0 144-6 | > : =. 3 78 7 JOMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
pts 395 | 1,640 343 | 1,013 Feb. 6 60-0 | 148-6 | 60-0! 20 te (£ mill 
ot +R Sine . - » 13 : 9 | 0 | . es 
Total Ordinary Rev.| 55,726 | 64,054 | 23,877 | 35,017 » 20 | 73.0 153 q 13.0 20 0-52 31 ‘ 
SELF-BALANCING ines a7 75 -0 142-6 | 75-0} 20 18 | 1 ‘ 
a _ 3 | 15-0 2 | 75-0 20 0.31 3 sis - 
iene : ” 8-0 | 75: 
isting. . 2,350 | 2,700} 1,450] 1,500 | » 20 | 75-0 121 : He | ro a = ony 
ma ———_| | "97 | 78-0| 131-6| 75-0 | . 63 | C Apri pril | April | Apri 
58,076 | 66,754 | 25,327 | 36,517 April 3 | 75 0 | 147-2 | 75-0 | 20 us = 16 1 8 | is 
Issues out of the = : ‘0 © 155-0 75-0! 20 3:02! 35 — 
Exchequer to meet | On Apr Neb clas Issue Dept. : | 
payments | a — ipplications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent Note s in circulation 622° . 
E (£ thousands) for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Notes in banking depert 22-2 758 -t} 765-9 1611 
ixpenditure _"y hoe) 1) W eck Week Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week naa ( rae ent det on 8-0 a4] 16-5 Bl 
to o | er nded ~“o . rvovernmen debt a } 
April Apel April “April accepted as to about 35 per cent of the amount applied -ongencete he | 627-1 778-2) 778-2) 1184 
12. 12, 11. for, and applications at higher prices in full 15 Other securities 29 1-0 18 149 
1941 ‘ae 1941 1942 | it i £75 millions Silver Coin . 0-0 ( r 
sinecaene ; 2 | of Treasury Bills are being offered on April 17th. For Gold, oalucd ais. po] O83 O21 O41 64 
2xpP ) 2 | he week ending r } } fine } ( 
a seapentiene om | | : week 7 ling April 18th the banks will be asked for Deposits 168 -00 168 00 68 -00 168 00 
Debt .. 18.25 20.0 , ; | reasury deposits to a maximum amount aati aa Public 20: 
pede wooo 8 259 o45 | 1.933} 4.475 im 1 £40 millions. ie dea? 32 20-7} 90 84 
land . | ters | 53 4 1 2 6 4 
Other Cons. Fund ee | Total oe ’ 6 512 
a ul “ | pe | Banking Dept. Sees 183-4 188-2} 199-7 1874 
@ P | | NATIONAL TIN Government ‘1 153- i 
Total 18.291 20,077 | 19 933 | 4 475 CERTIFICATES A SAV — Discount, etc. = 8 1 a a = 
Supply Services... -| 149,700 | 147,600 |77,700 | 85,600 ~~ BOND ee eee Ae Total 8-4 23-5 BS 
: v7 ola . . * 4 
Total Ordinary Ex-| ee Banking depart. res. "3 2 O18) mes hs 
penditure 167,991 | 167,677 | 79, 63s | | 90,075 (£ thousands) “ Proy % | 2 % % 
: tee oportion ° ° ° F 
Siping Ponds 266 203 203 | Week | 3% 3 24% . ‘| ” 5| “7 
SELF-BALANCING a, oe Bek zo r ae 
aa a meee | | aan N.S.C, | - fence | Savings | th * Government debt is  £21,015,100; capital 
casting 2.350 2.700 | 1,450 | “1.500 ——Z | Sones | Beee | 1949-5) (hn Fiduci r y issue raised from £130 millions 
a ’ Mar. noe 6,804 4,772 o£ 0 mullions on yecember 3, 194}. 
re 170,607 | 170,580 | 81,083 | 91,778 ” . . 7,169 | 8,630 | 19872 16°3674 
After decreasing Exc ce scooscee] SASO) Glee) Ae 3474 
‘ g Exchequer bal by ’ | 14,347 
£236,447 to (2,460,481, the oth muons by | 5i::::::) as | Sa | 48.2201 aa'onst 
eee ‘ther operations | afr “7 --+-| 11415 | 9,936 | 34,110) 31,3245 GOLD AND SILVER 
: ‘ no longer shown separately) “44... a) ee ee ee 
raised the gross National Debt by | - re a : | 7372 4, 566§ re aan eat iebe cK nod's officiel buying pie Ee 4 
: sd ; a apie red a Ss er fine th 
£55,138,436 to about £14,178 millions, after Totals to date 513,968*! 443,455* 685105t 387653$ § in the London silver market prices a 
12.168 5 sinking fund allocations of * 124 weeks t 67 week a 
(12,168,985 in 1941-42 ? Saar ree — ; 
cahieibenaba or § Including series *‘A.”’ Including Series “A” & “B.” 5 -_ Bs. = 
Dieta Vien Keerentnn (£ thousands) Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to one l 4 an & 
a eee Apr. 14th amounted to a total Vv f 16 man's 254 25h 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) i 1 _a tota value of £47,603,412. | : 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts en Up to Mar. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to * _ - 
F the amount of £60,772,000 has been repaid p | 1: tree 234 23} 
. ; bab ahnebses cee ak 23) 23 
MONEY MARKET Market Rates.—The following rates r i 
. Gamal Gamma dae ates remained un- 14%; 4 months Ys 
_ Sater Rates. ~The following rates fixed by the ig vetween Apr. llth and Apr. 17th. Treasury Bills : 2 -aatian * i b% : months, 1a 
ingland remained unchanged betwee AD . Day-to-day money 1 ’ -}}% 
ao 17th. (Figures in brackets ose outed ee eka Set. ZZ aoe (18d. per Bank deposit rates $°% ; ise ont Loan call ®, 
, China. National $ 2}-3jd. rancs 1764-3 at notice 2%. 
4-021 0S Ganage. su. ; ae -03$ ; mail transfers Special Account NEW 
. 863) 4-43-47 i 3 of Accounts are in force for B “hile NE © rE 
fers ges Switzerland. reat (25 -2 ga) 17 - wo 40. ueey. Peru, Bolivia and Pesnguey, ins oe — wooed YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Sweden. rona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Pes: of exchange is quoted in Londo ; fe 
. 953-17 -13 - . > ; —_— | 
(11 -45) ete Po ag — 16 953-17 -15 Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one 1 } ' sie | i oe | April | April | April a 
—- aa. in ‘11) 7-58-62; mail femained unchanged as follows :—United ee h bowe . . ° fo | is , 
99-80.100-20. Panama. — =. a Esc udos (110) pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Sesiean : cent 
¢-02-044. mail transfers pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par » 9 cents — ; | Contes Cents | Cents ) Cents cout | 
: ondon . 403 4 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England f MONEY R ws Montreal ... ./86- 315 86° "720 Pe 86-845 sr one 
Offices.—Spain. Peseta (25 -224) 40-50 (Official mained uncha ATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- Zurichf . 23-30 23-30 (23-30 23-30 \23:30 23% 
sate); 46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turke i ” ; changed between Apr. llth and Apr. 17th: B. Aires... . 23-74% 23 -74* 23 -75* 23 -75*|23° 13950 
520. ‘Italy. 71 : y- Piastres (110) Bank rate, 2% (ch: Brazil at 
; » 71-25 lien. Shausl cela? Wak Oe ae ta teeeee — 5-14 5-14 5-14 5-14! 5418 
: d ills days °. . _ 
ays 14% 3 months * Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(& thousands) 
| Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
“April. April |" April; April | 
| 12, | 11, 12, | 1, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
orking se | 87 85 
mS. .-| 1,899] 2,279 | 34,076 | 39,309 
Bradford.....--- 2,171 | 1,346 | 34,487 | 33,383 
Bristol... 1,972 | 1,626 | 28,624 | 32,782 
ea... 571 631 | 9,972 | 12,495 
Leeds. 567 682 | 15,561 | 18,269 
[eloester eee 778 585 | 13,146 | 13,477 
ES we 4,957 | 4,774 | 82,608 | 71,602 
a: ees 10,416 | 8,906 | 178,396 | 184,466 
Newcastle ...---- 1,002 | 1,031 | 19,744 | 24,096 
Nottingham . 378 351 | 7,249.| 7,437 
Sli Exeeesee 531 563 | 9,950 | 14,027 
Southampton 59 58| 1,567 | 1,875 
12 Towns ....--- 25, 301 | 22,832 | 435,380 | 453,218 
Dublin® . 7,125 | 7,592 | 88,899 | 100,902 
April 5, 1941, and April 4, 1942 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 














THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 








12 U.S.F.R. Banks April | Mar. April | — 
RESOURCES 10, 26, 2, 
Gold certifs. on hand and/| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
due from Treasury..... | 20,111) 20 483) 20,467) 20,474 
Total reserves ......... | 20,437] 20,840) 20,802) 20,816 
Total cash reserves ....... 316, 344) 322) 328 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... | 2,184 2,244) 2,244] 2,243 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,196 2,259) 2,262) 2,260 
Total resources ........ . | 23,487) 24,261) 24,188) 24,181 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 6,198) 8,545) 8,656) 8,674 
Excess mr. bank res. . . 6,030} 2,850) 3,000) 3,170 
Mr. bank res. dep.. . 13,656} 12,527) 12,496) 12,715 
Govt. deposits .... 813 473 362) 190 
Total deposits ...... . | 16,209) 14,351) 14,213) 14,256 
Total liabilities . | 23,487| 24,261) 24,188) 24,181 
Reserve ratio.... . 191 -2% 91 -0%}91 -0% (90 -8% 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... 22,413) 22,684) 22,672) 22,675 
Treasury & bank currency. | 3,113) 3,274) 3,277) 3,279 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 3,993} 11,462) 11.593) 11,610 





Treasury cash and dep. 3,085} 2,647] 2,549) 2,367 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million oe 








| 
| 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


| aprit | Mar. | Mar. | 


Mar. | April 
4, 13, 20, 27, 3, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
ASSETS | 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 355 280 278 277 274 
Balances abroad...| _361| 384 359) 353) | 493 
Sterling securities .. | 1,048! 2,099} 2,129) 2,129) 2,319 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 904] 1,313) 1,363) 1,363) 1,253 
Investments....... 75 113 119) 122 4 
LIABILITIES . 

Notes in circ. : India} 2,461| 3,747] 3,789) 3,817) 3,883 
Burma 174 264 274 283 283 
Deposits : Govt.... 194 173} 236; 194 173 
Banks..| 293; 417] 417} 420; 413 


Reserve ratio. .... 


£4 -3%)61 5% 61 -1%/61-1%6|64 4% 


CENTRAL BANK OF_TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


| 


















































| } 
oa | Jan. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Million crowns | 4, mi wa) we 
> Jan. io. | Feb. } 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1942 
| Feb. ; Feb. | Feb. ; Feb. | | 3 16, ASSETS | | 
28, 15, 23, 28, soda 1942 1942 | 1942 | Gold. | 110-0) 115-4 115 “4| 111-5 
Assets 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 ASSETS | | Cle aring and ‘other ex« h...| 32-2 55-8] 57-1) 64-1 
hme ges se 1,465) 1,513) 1, 513) 1,513 | Gold and stg. exch. | 18 95) 16 56} 15-98 19-41 | Treasury are | 138-8} 137-0) 137 0) 136 -5 
oe exchange 766 7711 777} 777 | Advances to State 26 -55| 29-71) 29- 60| 32-07 Commercial bills 262 «3; 297-5) 297 -4| 301-1 
Other cash ...... ..)| 1,557 571 694, 469 | Investments . . 3-78) 3-84) 3- 87) 4-15 Securities | 54-7) 54-6) 54 2 54-4 
Sate and securities 1} 840) 840,840 | Advances 122 -4| 177-0} 175-3} 175-3 
Advances ....... ods ove one one | LIABILITIES | | | | 
Other assets...... 8,522) 11,930) 11,946) 12,358 | LIABILITIES | 
LIABILITIES | | Bank Notes . ‘s : 21-40) 24-13) 23-89) 23-29 p | | 
Note circulation. . . 6,813) 9,024 8,966) 9,416 Demand liabs.: State .. 10-35} 10-30} 10-30) 10-05 Notes in circulation. . 418 8) 511-5} 515-5) 521-5 
Cash certificates. . 1,444) 1, 844) 1,837} 1,837 | Banks and others . ‘ 16-19) 14- 59) 14-29) 21-20 Deposits ....6...0. 157 -5| 162-4) 165-7) 164-3 
Clearing deposits ion 2, 968) 3,181) 2,843 Reserve to sight liabs. .. . \39: 5% 33: 7% |32 -9%|35 5% Clearing and other exc sh. 32 3 27-0} 23 q 22 6 
Other liabilities 1,486! 1, 2531 1,243) 1,318 ”| | | 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
! 
| Monthly Average 1940 1942 
Unit of ———s peciieneiamnaieiall 
Measurement | 
1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 || Nov. | Dec. Nov. | Dec. || Jan. 
Caine 1940: 131,669,275; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms.) | | 
Indus. production, F.R.B. (a) ee \| 1935-39= 100 110 58 113 88 108 122 134 139 160 160 161 163) 166 168 
t SE CEE, BOE ER cc ccccocecscs | i | 107 66 112 97 106 117 118 118 131 132) 131; 130) 131 130 
4 Manufactures, Pee OO OE ccccccccs net ' 110 57 113 87 108 123 137 142 165 166) 166 169} 172 175i. 
EN, Si oso 00 6 6:04 000008 || Million m. tons 46-0} 27-2) 37-4) 29°3) 33-3) 38-0)) 39-9) 41-9 5| 43-7) 46°5| 45-9) 50-1) 43-2) 46-1) 48-1 
; Electricity generated ............... || Million kw. hrs. || 8,113] 6,842! 10,083) 9,400/ 10,856] 12,080)| 12,765) 13,456]/ 13,641) 14,226) 14,540) 14,348) 15,236 14,481) 15,635)| 
6. Steel ner SN ee || Thous, m. tons |} 4,599) 1,128) 4,192] 2,257) 3,991) 5,065|| 5,869) 5,892]) 6,285) 6,189) 6,351) 6,187) 6,571) 6,323 6. ne 6, 467 
1. Index of new orders, N.I.C.B. ....... || 1935-39=100 140 45 108 85 i 213) _ ... seo 262} 249) 231) 237 237 
Building contracts awarded : | 
SII cc cccccceccceeessess | Million $ 159-6} 23-3) 75-5) 82-2) 111-2) 133-1]| 152-8} 159-3)) 111-3) 205-0) 231-5) 175-7) 171-8) 116-5) 104-3 
ras ne o.o6 0s es se0ses sea | » 319-6} 89-3) 184-4) 184-2! 185-5) 200-6]; 227-5) 296 -9]) 193-9) 372-4) 528-7) 447-6) 434-5) 342-2) 326-4 
10, Output of Private cars ............. || Thousands 382 88} 326 167 239} 308 407 397 344 79 168 296 256, 175 
ll, ,, ,» Commercial vehicles ...... \| i 64 20: 72 41 59 65) 80 100 6 66 86 96 107|| 
12, Cotton consumption ................ Thous. bales 587 418} 619) 492) 614 672 741 777 930 874 876} 954 850} 887/) 
13, Index of Rly. car loadings (a)........ 1929= 100 100} 51-3) 73-0) 58-6! 66-4) 71-7|| 76-3) 78-3 90-8} 91-4) 85-7) 83-6) 90-9) 90-1) 
14, Indexof Dept. Stores sales (a) ....... | 90 100) 62-2) 83-6) 76-7; 89-1) 84-2!) 90-1) 91-0 103-6} 120-7) 104-5) 94-6) 103 6} 99-1/| 
WA. Retained imports...........csseee0s \| Million $ 362 110} +251 163 190} 211-7|| 217-2) 238-3)| 223-6) 264-7) 273-9) 265- 2) 213-1) ... wee | 
16. Domestic exports...........0--e0005 ss 430 131) 275) 255) 260) 327-9) 321-3) 315-3)) 318-0) 348-9) 438-3) 406-1) 336-2) ... —_— 
I, — employment, F.R.B. (a) ..... | 1929=100 100} 62-6) 101-0) 81-5) 92-5) 102-7)) 109-1) 111-3}) 113-0) 127-3, 127-3) 126-4 126 -7| 128-3; 128 -6) 
18. Pay rolls, Dept. of Lab. ..........+- - 100} 42-6) 93-5) 78-5) 83-3) 96-6)) 106-7| 110-9 140-0} 144-9) 149-0) 152-9) 151-4, 155-6 
19, Hourly earnings, N.1.C.B. ‘ | ” 100 84 120 123; 124 127); 128-8) 130-0 141-7) 142-8) 145-8) 147-1) 148-3) 145-7 
. Av. hours of work, N.1.C. eae i] Number 48-3) 34-8) 39-3) 34-5) 37-6) 38-6)| 39-6) 40-1 41-0} 41-2) 41-6) 41-7] 41-5) 41-6 
a. Applicants for es vines Thousands ‘os on 5,155) 7,404) 6,240) 5,317); 4,568) 4,759 4,982) 4,699) 4,356] 4,229) 4,234) 4,413 
22. Cost of ving, NLC.B.......cccccees 1929= 100 100} 77:9} 88-4) 86-3) 85-2) 85- 85-4] 85-3 88-7) 89-3} 90-7) 91-9) 92°8 93 -3 
43, Wholesale prices, D. of Lab. ......... | - 100} 68-0) 90-6) 82-5) 80-9) 82-4)) 83-5) 83-9 93-2} 94-8) 96-3) 97-0) 97-1) 98-1 
S 6, Raw materials ................ |] os 100} 56-5) 86-9) 73-8) 72-0) 73-7!| 74-5) 75-5 88-9} 89-8) 92-3) 101+2) 92-5) 94-7 
%. ,, Semi-manufactures............ 1] we 100} 63°2} 90-8) 80-3) 82-0) 84-2)| 85-9) 85-9 93-6} 95-3) 96-2) 106-3) 95:5) 96-0 
%. ,, Finished goods ............... i] is 100} 74-4) 92-2) 87-0) 85-2) 86-3)| 87-4) 87-6 95-3} 96-9) 98-2) 99-4) 99-4) 100-1) 
nN, Farm products errr wi 100} 45-0} 82-5) 65:3) 63-4) 64-5) 65-0) 66-4 81-8) 83-3) 86-7) 85-8 86-4) 90 ‘3}| . 
8, 354 Indus. securit’s, Standard Statistics | - 100} 24-4) 69-0) 52-6) 55-5 51 51 49 49 50 48 46) 43 43 
29, Federal Expend. Total ae viguvienens | | Million $ 3,852) 4,320) 8,544) 7,692) 9,528) 12,774)| 3,987) 5,174 1,600} 3,164) 5,046) 7,135) 8,996) 11,553)| 14,184 
30, Federal arias sco wans oe i te 4,032} 2,076) 5,292) 5,040) 5,595) 7,606)| 2,184) 2,924 413} 809} 1,944) 2,390) 2,954) 4,166|) 4,744 
$l, Total Res. Bank credit .... eae 1,459} 2,077) 2,554) 2,600) 2,616) 2,457 304) 2,274) 2,250] 2,293) 2,275) 2,264) 2,309) 2,312) 2,361|| 2,369 
a a eee i} “ 3,996) 3,952) 12,162 13,25 50} 12,215) 20,008|| 21,801) 21,995) 22,116) 22,675] 22,719] 22,761) 22,800) 22,785, 22,737) 22,747 
Money in circulation ............... i pe 4,476) 5,328) 6,475 6.5 10} 7,171) 7,901|| 8,522} 8,732|| 8,593] 9,732} 9,995) 10,163) 10,364) 10,640, 11,160) 11,175 
4, Member Bank Res. Balances ........ > 2,358) 2,114) 6,830 7, 935 10, 466) 13, 331)| 14,215! 14,026 14,347 13,151 12,794 13,227) 12,580) 13,140) 12,450)... 
we Exoess Reserves ........... 43} 256) 1,220 2, 522) 4, 469! 6,376!| 6,849) 6,615|| 6,799) 5,215) 4,796) 5,169) 4,557) 3,828) 3,085 
Member Banks in 101 towns : I 
3. $ and investments............ i} “ 22,599} 19,080) 22,198) 21,023) 22,417) 23,936) 24,862) 25,388/| 25,661) 28,560) 28,942) 29,171) 29,368, 29,621 
+ Deposits ; — SS ie ad .-- | 15,097) 15,033) 17,331) 20,490}/ 21,890) 22,299]| 22,757) 24,211) 24,343) 24,404) 24,391) 24,168 
: Ne ie da neue aca Ok 648 iH ° 6,788] 5,666) 5,202) 5,202) 5,324) 5,350)) 5,403) 5,424]! 5,458) 5,443) 5,454) 5,448) 5,457) 5,464 
. Bank debits ex. 'N. Wa ccckacsaees a 27,662)| 12,867| 19,601) 17,054) 18,192 19,746) 20,819) 24,327]| 22, ae 24, re 24,033) 24,310) 27,315) 25,075, 31,118)... 
. rer rr % 7-61) 2-05 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0) 1-0 1-0) 1-0 1:0) 1: 1-0 10; 1-0) 1-0 
l. Yield on Govt. bonds ............. | % 3-60} 3-66) 2-68} 2-56) 2-36} 2-21)) 1-97) 1-89) 1- oa 1 ‘00 1 94) 1-94) 1-88) 1-85) 1-97)| 2-01 
4%. Capital i issues, C.F, Chronicle ....... | Million $ 595) 99) 175 196 186 163) " 190 95; 296 369 65 132 110 — - 
iieiitiiseenien | iT | 





(a) Ac djusted for seesonal variations. 

















(b) New Series. 





(c) Annual and monthly figures are cumulative over fiscal year. 





(Comtinued from page 553) 
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> — April | April | April | an April la April 

1 2 4 6 7 | 8 
SS we er Bon eI 
ofas| as us| mas | a4 | a 
tne Vo et 
142 High: 94-2, Jan. 5. Low: 79-8, Mar. 11. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 18, 1942 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
By Permission to Deal.. 1,833,713 1,519,328 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 554. 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 

£ £ 
eee 611,084,245 607,082,186 
adv damenésewbae nas 388,037,347 388,037,347 


D estination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
ii ct Fas eewewe 606,845,390 199,308 37,488 
Maa Nisan seas 385,488,244 2,549,103 Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
isis -sadtne ded 603,584,511 156,279 3,341,396 
Fvaccvssccscees 385,375,833 34,460 2,62 7054 
+ Includes Government issues to April 7, 1942, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which 


permission to deal has been granted. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY RESULTS (April 1 to April 14, 1942) 


April 18, 1942 
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} 
| | Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Company Year Total Deprecia- ae _ for + or— | a 
; Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. Distribu- Pref Ord a To Free ra Total Net On. 
Interest tion } Div Div ate | Reserves Carry Profit Profit Diy 
Forward | | . 
~ Breweries, &c. ] l i i Z } Z i ; % | £ i \| £ l y 

Dartford Brewery ................. Dec. 31 | 154,475 a. 66,929 4,137 11,275; ll 5,555 | + 1,609 || 144,548 24,181 | jj 

Nn nde a onc ning a | Dec. 31 | 323,508 | 9,667 | 84,815] 131,833 | 4,500 40,500 | 18 | 30,000 9,815 || 223,750 | 84,109) jy 

Woodhead’s Canonbury Brewery | Jan. 31 19,858 | 1,181 | 4,089 4,772 | 1,100 2,000 | 10 Se 989 |) 11,072 Dr. 309 | 3 

Coal, Iron and Steei | \| 1] 

Arrol (Sir William) & Co. ..... : | Dee. 31 215,401 | 12,000 78,538 107,659 || 18,060 18,544 25 30,000 | + 11,934 || 188,266 56,135 | 95 

SS ee | Dec. 31 312,205 | 85,000 134,265 395,854 || 25,750 108,281 184 dd t 234 324,604 | 155,604 ” 

nD. on nes cteceseee | Dec. 31 114,471 ote 42,843 78,476 I 6,500 28,000 30 4,309 | + 4,034 105,590 48,252 | w 

Lanarkshire Steel Co............ Dec. 31 46,149 | 40,000 5,549 92,988 || 8,250 11,562 | 12} 5,000 | — 19,263 161,857 29,631 | 1) 

Eo in a cbcesnettue Dec. 31 | 44,465 | o- Dr. 5,905 11,005 || 2 ose ese oe — 5,905 | 62,639 6,275 | Nil 

Financial, Land, &c. | 
Matador Land,& Cattle .°.......... | Dec. 31| 154,584 | 14,874 | 36,955 ||... | 10,874 | 124 + 4,000} 141,476] 19,368] ay 
Telephone & General Trust... .. ... | Dec. 31] 155,154 | | 97,962 | 166,158 | 38,500 | 58,160 . 1,302 || 160,021 | 102,287| 4 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | 
Quaglino’s Limited ........ eee Jan. 3 11,559 | 6,411 | 7,383 ' | 6,381 30 || 1,143 Dr. 198 | Ni 
Motor, Aviation, &c. H 

Birmingham Small Arms Co . July 31| 774,264; ... | (a)98,349 | 399,414 || 15,596 | 105,569| 74] ... 22,816 || 825,972 | 247,734] 

DEEMED ERED, .cccccsccceses June 30 | 176,236 oie 90,366 | 133,973 || 5,053 | 43,848 15 40,000 + 1,465 | 139,343 73,843) 13 

nsec ccsnewencene Aug. 31 | 198,188 | | 85,307 | 123,592 11,992 | 51,956 25 20,000 | 1,359 || 255,700 | 92,429 2 

Rubber | | | | | | 

Batu Kawan .. cot kvndataadbans | Sept. 30 10,512 | 1,999 758 | 1,273 U8 1,000 | 242 || 12,554 6,483 4 

ew River..... sn ananbessared Sept. 30 9,053 | 2,826 | 55 | 620 ee = =n 3,136 |g 
I CEEOOED .. crrcvccsccesion Sept. 30 2,740 | : 893 | 2,145 oes I ees { | ,65 1,814] 3 

Cccp haben taee Sept 30 | 39,018 15,035 | 16,344 4,125 2h + 10,910 31,817 | 20,8421 19 

United Serdang (Sumatra).......... | Aug. 31 165,364 | 147,233 | 244,820 i ew + 147,233 || 203,536 131,108 | 9 

Shipping | | | | 
King Line Limited ......... Dec. 31 91,650 | 52,221] 34,274 115,376 31,250 | 12} | + 3,024 97,819 63,112 | 14 
Shops and Stores | | | | 

Doh nsbsnseesesed Jan. 31 82,222 31,967 | 42,642 15,750 11,000 10 5,000 217 57,942 29,005 5 

ED’, .ccncessccesceses Jan. 31 44,799 on | 515 | 3,219 on one io ts | 515 25,405 |Dr. 21,573 Nil 

Hope Brothers Feb. 28 51,609 | 7,873 | 29,238 | 93,084 16,500 | 12,000 3 738 || 61,012 44,162) § 

Meakers Limited.............. Jan. 31| 39,006 | 9,535 | Dr. 4,727 | 52,529 || _ 4,375 | ee ae |— 9102 |} 58.432! 125189} Ny 

os (Jeremiah) & Co. ... Jan. 15) 46,912]... | 41,544 | 62,527 || 10,000 | 30,000 5 | Loe a oo ; “ 5 
tagg & Russell........ Jan. 31 | 3,817 | 2,973 244} 10,527 = en, ee 0 r. 1,843 | Dr. 5,678 | Nil 

Upsons Limited......... Dec. 31 208,302 abe | 124,871 | 160,806 46,235 76,500 | 12 5,000 2,864 || 205,568 131,861] 13 

Textiles | | | | 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery | Jan. 3 75,068 | 13,741 | 12,606 32,276 || ssa 8,438 7h | 5,000 | 832 59,854 | Dr. 418) 
Leethems (Twilfit) . . | June 30 47,860 4,250 | 24,664 33,038 14,062 9,375 | 5 1,487 260 61,184 38,835 8 

Trusts | | 

footie Investment & General | Mar. 15 183,019 95,918 | 145,928 43,750 7 5 oases 7 ian ego q 
ity National Investment Feb. 28 11,748 7,552 | 13,723 ae 281 | 6} ,500 71 | ,0 ,788 

oe Investment Trust Mar. 15 131,038 | 56,832 | 314,497 14,006 33,333 | 10 | one = ope a 10 
elienic & General . . itm | Jan. 3] 44,019 12,942 | 77,283 12,500 ae ian 442 | ,642 28, 5 

Investors’ Trust Association........ Feb. 28 | 15,906 12,211 39,970 | 9,335 4,016 | 2 e 1,140 || =: 18,485 14,763 | 2 

London Scottish Investment........ Feb. 28 54,086 | 16,518 30,355 7,733 | 5,053; 4b | 5,000 | 1,268 || 54,564 | 22,324) 4 

Northern Securities Trust | Dec. 31 | _ 31,373 | | 24,170 40,475 || 11,110 13,200; 8 | .. |— 140] 30,223 23,813) 6 

Scottish Capital Investment .. | Mar. 11! 107,287 ii 28,974 | 51,097 || 15,362 | 8,193 | 4 | 5,000 | 419 i 109,462 33,414) 4 

Other Companies | | 

Brettle (George) & Co. ...... a Jan. 19 31,978 Ze | 21,163 | 44,087 |} 7,500! 11,503] 7% | 2,160 } 30,474 25,474) 

Browne & Eagle ...... eens iek Dec. 31 | 6,263 ee I 363 27,117 3,125 | 3,750 | 2st] ... 6,512 || 44,952 27,724 | 10 

Canning (W.) & Co. ... Dec. 31 | 64,095 6,518 51,837 90,490 | seth 30,000 20 | 15,000} + 6,837 i} 63,873 52,172 | 2 

Dickinson (John) & Co. ............ Dec. 31 | 1,187,809 aa 237,709 318,580 20,000 | 203,000} 14 | 15,000 291 || 1,089,591 | 244,856] 14 

hE a Jan. 31 SE natn | 15,923 38,386 2,062 | 6,399} 124+ 5,000 | + 2,462 | 16,853 | 10,553} 1a 

Ellis & Goldstein... .. Nov. 30 | 33,916 | 2,550 14,804 21,594 2,250] (12,375 | 28 | ne 179 34,719 17,400 | 33 

Enfield Cable Works............... Dec. 31 261,824 | 28,884 117,039 151,547 15,000 | 100,000 123 | 25,000 22,961 260,376 169,215 | 1% 

ae oe Rubber . | Dec. 24 yy | a 10.614 | i1s,s0¢ 28,500 | a 124 rs 614 ree oe w 
rifiths (William) & Co. L . | Oct. Sl 20,40 ah 0,245 | 5,817 wx | ,312 | 4 me 7 | ,60: ’ 

Guiterman (S.) & Co. «-...++++. +» | Dec. 31 28,852 504 11,020 19,511 2,129 | 2,062 | 1 | 3,500 | 3,329 l 29,598 15,576 4 
arrison, Barber & Co. ag oenm dec. 838 | ’ 455 es 800 | 4 ; 8 948 ’ 

Hartley (Wm. P.)................. | Oct. 31] 99,656 | 18,769| 33,387 491374 12,500 20,000} 8 887 101,232 | 40,243] 8 

Hillhead Hughes Limited .......... | Dec. 31 24,302 oe 14,034 22,076 || 4,895 | 7,500 | 12} | 1,639 || 23,311 14,212 

Howard & Wyndham... . swovess | Sa ae 70,885 2,838 12,343 | 20,415 1,250 9,652 10 1,441 15,204 2,651 2 

Ideal Boilers & Radiators Dec. 31 | 261,204 io. 112,501 | 311,484 50,000 52,500 Tht ape | 10,001 || 293,670 158,309 | 15 

Lacrinoid Products Dec. 31 26,634 one 6,207 7,029 a 4,500 9 2,000 293 | 17,256 3,743 7 

Levers Optical Co. . Dec. 31 27,748 2,539 2,209 | 5,694 600 1,500 7 ; | 109 8,202 2,590} 6 

McCrae & Drew........ Dec. 31 33,845 2,422 11,773 | 28,780 = | 8,800 | 8 2,000 9735 32,293 13,598 ‘ 

Manganese Bronze & Brass | Dec. 31 105,829 .- | 45,978] 75,759 3,797 | 37,844 | 25 sl 4,337 150,010 48,357 | 25 

Morris (B.) & Sons .. | Dec. 31 19,288 400 12,086 | 27,611 8,750 | —e sr 1,321 8,229 2,679 | Nil 

Phillips (Godfrey) . $oeeoesbersta EE ae 253,155 sae | 207,448 278,555 52,500 100,665 | 10 | 50,000 | 4,283 254,898 198,107 | 10 

Pullman (R. & J.) OR cee 4 | 5,208 10,626 oe Te ee 5,208 | 4,358 806 | Nil 

Reyrolle (A.) & Co hhaot denne | Dec. 31 239,211 | 63,570 | 160,340 | 304,685 | 7,175 102,089 | 12) | 50,000 1,076 || 249,844 169,471 

Rose (L.) & Co......... Dec. 31 139,764 | 8524] 24,775 | 39,654 10,500 20,109 | 62); ... | 5,834 || 91,800 38,839 

a Portland Cement ........... Dec. 31 121,350 52,367 | =n |} 101,492 18,000 ao | = | on i] sta aat oe ‘ 
elegraph Construction &c.. | Dec. 31 160,949 pan 825 | 86,014 sae 5,442 Oo | soe | 383 | , | ’ 

United Glass Bottle a ode Dec. 31 | 415,530 » | 138,624] 202,993 || 45,050 67,021 | 12 | 25,000 | 1,553 467,709 a 2. 
ariety Theatres Consolidated Dec. 31 11,838 < i 7,065 26,722 ses aoe Se 7,065 036 | , 

— Products Limited Dec. 31 153,051 11,512 | 124,289 146,059 | 16,000 103,725 224 4,564 157,125 | 114,995} 22 
otals (£000's) : No. of Cos 
Jan. i to March 31, 1942 | 426 87,333 6,973 | 42,960 | 74,604 8.755 28,231 | 4,915 1,059 91,253 | 47,479 | “ 
April 1 to April 14, 1942 66 | 8,535 445 | 3,049 | 5,937 672 1,816 | 371 | 190 8,088 | 3,478 | 

__ Jan. 1 to April 14, 1942........ | 492 | _ 95,868 | 7,418 | _46,009 | _80,541 ||_ 9,427 | __ 30,087 |_...,| 5,986 | + 1,249 || 99,341 | _ 50,957) 

+ Free of Income Tax. (a) Excludes £150,000 War Damage Contribution. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Mar. eth 
Official sight selling rate 15-00 sucres per U.S. $ on Mar. 13th. 
Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus om 
mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 194], a 
5 -544 cordobas per U.S. § (incl. 10 per cent tax). 

Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Mar. 14th. 
Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Feb, 24, 1% 
free market 3-62 bolivares per dollar. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
London on Australia and N.Z.* 


Selling 


Australia and N.Z. on London 





| 














Buying Buying | Selling 
| Australia | N.Z. | tralia | t-Z. tAustralia | tN.Z. Wralia | t-Z. 

Usie one | a 125 | 124% | 125 |. | 125 | 125 
Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air | Air | Ord. | Ord. | | Ord. 

Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail | | Mail | Mail | Mail | | Mail 

(8) () \(§)_ (%) (§) || | 

Sight 126 #| 12644) 126§ | 1268 | 125x) 124,%/ 124f) 1247) 1232 | 125 | 12438 
30 days| 1274%| 127%| 126% | 1264 | ... | | 1244 | 1245 | 1234 | 125%| 124%) 
60 days] 1274) 1274) 1278 | 127% | | 124 | 123@ | 1234 | 125g | 12444 
90 days 128 | 1284} 127§ | 127% | | 1233 | 123g | 123 | n.q. | 12483 





Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. 

* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on {£100—London. f{ Plus postage. 

§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 50 days, 126}; 
60 days, 1274; 90 days, 127$. (N.Z.) Demand, 125§; 30 days, 126g; 60 days, 126g ; 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). + Any Mail. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) 
101 for T.T.; £101§ (sight); £1022, (30 days); £1028, (60 days); £10228 (90 days). 
or Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, £100%, £1012% £101,1, and £102,,. 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100; for 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. 


Ecuador.* 
Guatemala 


Nicaragua * 


El Salvador 


Venezuela * 


* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries 


Amsterdam .... 


Athens 
Belgrade 


Berlin .... 
OO LS 
Bucharest...... 


Budapest 


Caloutta ....... 


Copenhagen .... 
Helsingfors . 
RE iui as 6 0 
N.Y. Fed. Res... 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed 


June 28, 
Mar. 10, 
Feb. 1, 
April 9, 
Jan. 25, 
Sept. 17, 
Oct. 22, 
Nov. 28, 
June 13, 
Oct. 15, 
Dec. 3, 
Mar. 31, 
Aug. 26, 


From 
0 0 

a 2 

"42 5 

*35 64 

"40 4 

"40 2h 

"40 3t 

"40 4 

"35 3b 

xn S 4 

35{ 5} 

"40 44 

"34 44 

"41 44 

"37 Ab 


a 


a 


HPP DMHWWAWDHWOO 
ce 


(a) For bauks and credit iustitutions. 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, April 18 1942. 





“‘hange From Te 
Changed % 4 
Madrid ........ July 15,°35 5 4 
Montreal....... Mar. 11, '35 +» 4 
Nes. svekeus May 12, 40 4 : 
Paris'.......... Mar. 17,4 & 8 
Pretoria ....... June 2, 41 4 3 
Rio de Janeiro.. May 31, '35 « i 
SR + iauaee4 May 18, '36 5 
Sofia ........-. Sept. 16, 40 6 8 
Stockholm ..... May 29, "41 3 ; 
eee Nov. 25, '36 3 
Peet err ee je _ a 
Wellington ..... May 27, 40 3 
Dublin......... Oct. 26,39 4 4 
a 


(b) For private persons and fim 
es 





Published weekly by Tue Economist NeWSPAPER, Lt. 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
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